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PREFACE 



In mid-1970, as a consequence of welfare reform legis- 
lation then pending in the United States Congress, the 
Vermont Department of Employment Security was chosen to test 
and document experimentation in the manpower training aspects 
of the proposed legislation. The overall objective of the 
resulting Experimental and Demonstration (E&D) Manpower Pilot 
Project was to explore the feasibility and value of alterna- 
tive approaches and procedures for conducting the Special 
Work Project (Public Service Employment) for the unemployed 
and Upgrading training for the working poor, as a means of 
helping to develop guidelines and other knowledge required 
to facilitate and make more effective national implementation 
and rapid expansion of manpower projects aimed at enhancing 
the employability of heads (and other members) of low- income 
families . 

The project thus had two major components within the 
overall project: 

-^'Special Work Project'* whereby unemployed persons, by 
performing work (at public and private nonprofit 
agencies in the public interest) can develop job skills 
which enable them to obtain nonsubs idized (private or 
publ ic ) employment , 

-"Upgrading training** whereby low- income employed persons 
("working poor") can develop new job skills for which 
they receive increased salary. 

More specifically the project: 

. -developed various designs for operating the two manpower 
programs , 

-tested operating practices to identify smooth running 
procedures , 

-tested the feasibility and relative effectiveness of 
alternative operating procedures, 
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-identified problems and issues central to the estab- 
lishment and running of these programs, 

-prepared technical materials and other aids for use in 
the programs , 

-monitored and evaluated outcomes of activities, 

-determined requirements for administration, facilities, 
staff and financing of the programs, 

-established guides for determining how these programs 
might fit into the overall mixture of manpower programs 
and services at the local level, 

-developed the necessary guidelines and manuals for 
effectively replicating the programs elsewhere , 

-researched and documented tiie effect of the program on 
E&D manpower clients and, 

-produced monographs on salient aspects of project experi- 
ence, relevant to planning activities at the national 
level for implementation of welfare reform and/or 
public service employment programs. 

The project was initiated on July 1, 1970, and terminated 
on October 31, 1973. Operation of the project was divided 
into the following segments: 

July 1, 1970, through October 31, 1970: Planning, initia- 
tion, and startup, 

November 1, 1970, through June 30, 1971: Operations 
limited to Chittenden and Lamoille counties, 

July 1, 1971, through June 30, 1972: Statewide operations, 

July 1, 1972, through June 30, 1973: Statewide operations, 

July 1, 1973, through October 31, 1973: Evaluation, 
writing, printing and publishing. 
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FINAL TRAINEE SUMMARY 



As of July 2, 1973 



SPECI AL WORK 

Percentage of 



Number Number Number Total Enrol lees 



Total Special Work 

Enrollments 656 

Completed Training 430 

-Completed, Placed 

in Employment 307 

-Completed. Placed 

in Work Training 26 

Total Placements 

-Completed . Placed 

in Education or 

S'cill Training 6 

-Completed , Awaiting 

Placement 91 

Terminated Training 226 

-Good Cause 99 

-Without Good Cause 127 



333 



100% 
65.6% 

46.8% 

4.0% 
50.8% 



0.9% 

13.9% 
34.4% 
15.1% 
19.3% 



FINAL TRAINEE SUMMARY 




UPGRADING 










Percentage of 


As of July 2, 1973 


Number 


Number 


Total 


Enrollees 


Total Upgrading Enrollments 




144 




100% 


-Completed Training 




118 




81,9% 


Upgraded 


114 






79,2% 


Not Upgraded 


4 






2,8% 


-Terminated Training 




26 




18.0% 


Good Cause 


17 






11,8% 


Without Good Cause 


9 






6,2% 
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PART I 

The Vermont Experimental and Demonstration (RStD) Manpower 
Pilot Project had from Its inception a provlalo*. for payment of 
Training Related Expenses (TRE). These expenses were determined 
as those Incurred In providing necessary goods and services 
required If trainees were able to participate In Special Work 
Project (SWP) training. Enrichment Training, also a support com- 
ponent of SWP, was established as a separate budget Item during 
the second two years of the Project and provided funds for 
courses taken In job related subjects* 

This monograph consists of two parts. Part I provides a 
discussion of the implementation, types and procedures of TRE*s 
in the Vermont Experimental and Demonstration Manpower Pilot 
Project as well as a detailed analysis of the clients receiving 
them. Part II is an examination of Enrichment Training used in 
tho same Project. 

SECTION I 

ST JMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. Summary 

The first part of this monograph is comprised of the following 
components: 
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1. The development of the TRE in the E&D Project is discussed. 
It is noted that a $500 limit per slot was adopted, and that this 
limit was rarely approached. Stress is laid on the flexibility 

of the TRE's and the lack of formal proscriptions on their use. 
A summary Is given of the use of TRE's through the operational 
years of the Project (December 1970 - June 1973). During this 
period, 418 TRE's were provided to 241 clients in the amount of 
$12,874. It is noted that TRE's werf> available to clients before, 
during and within 180 days after completion of training, and that 
predictably they were most used during the training period. 

2. To illustrate types and application of TRE's a detailed 
case history is presented. Additionally, TRE's are divided by 
typos and it is noted that over 82% were for clothing or trans- 
portation needs. 

3. The procedures and policies governing the use of TRE's in 
the E&D Project is outlined. The procedures for submission, approv- 
al and payment are presented and the judgement that they provided 

a "happy balance** between administrative requirements and client 
need is made. 

4. A detailed analysis of the TRE^s, in regard to the charac- 
teristics of the clients who received them and the types of expen- 
ses incurred, is made. Detailed demographic statistics are compared 
between TRE receiving clients and those who did not use this 
resource. Also investigated is the completion and termination 
relationship between the TRE and non-TRE groups. It is noted that 
the TRE group had a slightly higher completion ratio, 64% to 60%, 
factors such as length of time in training, unsolvable employa- 
bility barriers etc. could have caused this small disparity. In 
general, however, the statement is made that the preponderance of 
small differences between the groups (age, marital status, employ- 
ment, work history, etc.) shows that the TRE group had more 
employment barriers ths^n the non-TRE group and a higher success 
ratio. This suggests that TRE's enabled recipients to overcome 
numerous obstacles to their entrance to the ''world of work'*. 

B. Recommendations 

1. The recommendation is made that a higher local office 
spending limit such as $50.00 be established. Having a $20.00 
spending allowance at the local' office level generally allowed 
expenditure for TRE's without first involving the Central Office. 
However, because many of the items secured were several dollars 
more than the $20.00 limit and need for these items occurred on 
numerous occasions, the local office was required to go through 
the Central Office. The suggested new limit is still small enough 
to be approved by the local office Manager and it would reduce 
administrative delay by avoiding additional initial paperwork 
with minimal affect on total overall expenditures. 

2 
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2. It: is rocommcMUled that a local oirice petty cash fund be 

establishtuL This woiiUI eliminate Coarhes and Counselors having' 

t:i) use ihcir own money lor small TRE requests and then waiting 

for reimbursement by submission of an expense statement. 

;} . I I is recommended that for biui^otary purposes, a slot 
allowance be established, A $500 limit was considered adequate. 
However, care should be taken that no unreasonable restriction 
be placed on an expenditure for individual clients. That is, 
since individual client's needs vary markedly, arbitrary limits 
can straight-jacket attempts to answer unusual circumstances, 

1. We recommend a continuation of the present policy of 
having the amount used for each TRE flexible, providing it 
remains within the limit of the total amount permitted. In other 
words, the money should not be divided in such a way that neces- 
sitates breaking down each category of possible problems and 
allotting a specific number of dollars for each category. Although 
we have seen that clothing and transportation accounted for the 
greatest percentage of TRE requests, it would be unwise to 
restrict the budget with a categorical breakdown allowance. 

5. We recommend that since many items and services paid fox' 
can be obtained from stores dealing with identical goods, it 
would therefore be worthwhile to establish regular vendors with 
whom the clients can do business. If these vendors realize tliat 
they would receive this extra business, there would be a good 
possibility to secure discounts. 
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INTRODUCTION 



> . B ackgro und 

iM July ol I97o, d cm I rac L .vas dr;i . hetwoer. me V riK)?-; 
I)e[var tment of Employment Securit- (DtS) auvi the U.S. Dep • : l:m« i» . 
(»f Labor (DOL). The contract called for th^* operatii>5: of wu 
^'experimental and demonstration manpower pilot projecr . ... 
relating to t( e unemployed and working poor. The Experiju Mi ta I 
and Demonstration MuVnpower Pilot Project, E&D as it was oallen. 
Aa^ designee! *o develoi/ guidelines, experience and data to bi- 
us 3d in implementing the then proposed family Assistance 
Program (FAP) if FAP (or modification of it, such as the laU: 
proposed H. R. I) had passed into law, it was hoped that the 
valuable expeile ni^e gained by such deraoiio tra tion projects would 
enable rapid c/:;:/ansion of losted roncept^n on a nationwide basis 

The Vermont K&D Project was specif J lily designed tw les L 
temporary subsidized employment of unemployed poor persons with 
dependent children. Further, trainees were to be placed with non- 
profit employers only. The goal was to introduce these clients to 
the **world of work''. 1l was postulated that in addition to exper- 
ience and training, job exposure to the routine of regular employ- 
ment would help develop positive attitudes toward work. The clients 
in addition to a subsidized work slot, weri. lu he provided with a 
large range of supportive ser^^icos by an ''employ; bill ty team". 
The team composed of a Counseloi". ^'nnpower Specialist and Coach 
A-as to deal with specific employab j i i ty [carriers as they occurred, 
and effect their removal if possible. One of the tools provided to 
the E&D staff was funds for the use iraining Related Expenses 
(TRE). In concept, a TRE waft, "any ro isonable expenditure of Project 
funris necessary to assist . . an . , , enrollee in work training 
pvogres- and ultimate job placement. These expenditures have been 
found necessary in order to provide n c^nrollee with basic neces- 
sities . f.^quirea to get him into a Sfj(M:i;il Work (training) slot 
and k.. -p him there.'* 

purpose o- this nionograi^ii i^ [\s li use ar .: 

. t f ei: 1 of TRE's in the E^-D Project:, ft is feit that such a compr?; 

iiensivo examination will provide valuable insights, both logisti - 
•al and fin* • *ial ' any vM)ntemplat i r^?; development :;irn1ar 

iM'ograms 
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C . Approach 



To examine the use and effect of TRE's in the E&D Project 
we will address ourselves to several topics. 

1. A description of the development and utilization of the 
TRE throughout the Project with emphasis on the numbers of clients 
served, the types of TRE's requested and the amounts expended. 

We will also look at the timing of TRE's, that is at what 
point they were rendered during training*. 

2. A discussion with examples of the types and variety of 
TRE*s as well as an explanation of various ways they were utilized 
by the staff will be presented. Also a detailed case history is 
included to illustrate specific application of TRE's. 

3. A detailed description of the procedures and policies 
developed by the E&D unit to initiate, process and approve TPE's 
will be presented. An outline of the criteria used by the Central 
Office Staff (COS) in their consideration of a particular request 
will be shown. An evaluation of the efficiency of the procedures 
and a discussion of modifications instituted during the duration 
of the project will be presented. Finally, an attempt will be 
made to determine whether the approval and processing procedures 
were client or administratively oriented or a balance between 
them. 

4. A comprehensive analysis of data compiled from Project 
records will be made. Specifically presented will be data comparing 
clients who received TRE's and those who did not require them. 
These groups will be compared in a number of ways and conclusions 
will be drawn based on a compilation of various significant 
factors . 

5. Finally a series of recommendations compiled both from 
records and staff interviews with the intent of aiding those 
considering use of this resource in other programs will be provided. 
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SECTION III 

DEVELOPMENT, USE AND TIMING OF THE TRE 

A. TRE Guidelines 

The TRE was considered an integral part of the E&D Project 
from its inception. The concept of providing funds for expenses 
of participants in various manpower programs was well established 
in W IN program . The initial proposal by DES in June, 1970 proposed 
developing guidelines for payment of necessary expenses directly 
related to the enrollee's participation in training. Accordingly, 
the E&D staff adopted the following TRE guidelines: 

1, Such expenses will be limited to "expenses incurred in 
providing necessary goods and services required if trainees are 
able to participate in Special Work training when such required 
goods and services cannot be obtained through normal means such 
as provision by Social Welfare, Vocational Rehabilitation, Em- 
ployment Service or other established means including volunteer 
provision of such goods and services''. 

Thus, the TRE was conceived as a special resource to be used 
in solving unusual problems. It was intended as a tool to be used 
creatively by the E&D Staff to remove employment barriers. 



2. No formal separate budget item was created to fund TRE's. 
Rather, they were considered as part of the overall amount allot- 
ted per slot. A limit of $500 per slot per year was adopted, but 
in practice this was never exceeded and rarely approached. 

3. Except for the above restriction, the use of TRE's was 
kept purposely flexible, to allow the staff to use them as situ-- 
ations dictated. It was held that each request should be judged 
on its merit — and that any new need should be weighed in light 
of its particular relevance to the individual need. No specific 
prescriptions were applied to material needs and services, since 
it was felt this would inhibit E&D experience with effectiveness 
of TRE's. 



B. Implementation of the TRE 



1. The TRE was implemented from the inception of the Special 
Work program. During the first phase, (December 1970 through June 
1971) 43 TRE items or services were provided on 36 TRE's;* the 

n 

♦Some TRE's contained multiple items. 

7 



total amount spent was $1,069. In this period a small amount of 
the total spent was utilized to provide for education related 
needs, i.e. fees to cover costs of client taking General Educa- 
tional Development (GED) Tests. Successful completion of this 
test provided trainees with a high school equivalency diploma, a 
prerequisite for many jobs, among them most classified jobs with 
the State of Vermont. With the commencement of the second project 
year on July 1, 1971, a separate educational support component 
was established to provide for this type of need. It was known 
as "Enrichment Training'' and was separately funded under that 
title. 

2. .In its second year (July 1, 1971 through June 30, 1972, 
during which the Project became a statewide operation), which was 
the most active operational period of E8cD Special Work activity, 
the enrollment of SWP trainees increased substantially to a total 
of 509. During this period 192 Training Related Expense items or 
services were provided by 167 TRE's. Total funds expended amounted 
to $4,879. 

3. During the third year (July 1, 1972 through June 30, 1973) 
the Project continued in active operation statewide. In its last 
three months, operations began to phase down, anticipating the 
end of the Project in June. During this year clients received 
Training Related Expense items provided by 215 TRE's. The total 
cost of these purchases was $6,924. 

4. For the full operational period (December 1, 1970 to June 
30, 1973) 241 SWP trainees received 418 TRE's. The total amount 
expended on all TRE's during the Project was $12,874. 

5. The 241 clients who received TRE's comprised 37% of the 
total 652 enrollees (see FIGURE 1 ). In the analysis section we 
will examine both groups in de^tail, 

C. Timing of TRE Employment 

It was recognized at the inception of the Project that a 
trainee could require help before, during and after training. It 
was thus established that a SWP trainee could receive TRE's to 
remove barriers to his enrollment, to help him remain employed. 
A limit of 180 days after permanent placement was established as 
the period for receiving TRE's. 

1. Prior to training, 38 TRE's or 9% were approved. 

2. During training, 330 TRE's or 79% were approved. 

3. After training, (within 180 days) 50 TRE's or 12% were 
approved (see FIGURE 2 ) . 

It is clear that the great majority of TRE's were used during 
the training experience to keep the trainees on the job. We believe 
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that this came about because problems surfaced ^^fj/J^ jf/^" 
n^riiillv workinti The trailing off of requests after training 
ti^i that major barriers had been overcome during the training 

period. 
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FIGURE 1 
The E&D Special Work Program ; 



Trainee Enrol lees 




FIGURE 2 



.. The E8iD Special Work Program : 
The Timing of Training Related Expense 



I tems and Services 
(December 1970- June 1973) 




SECTION IV 



TYPES AND APPLICATION OF THE TRE 



TRE's were used in a great variety of ways by the E&D Staff. 
Any problem that arose which could be eliminated by the expendi- 
ture of money was considered. The following case history illu- 
strates graphically the innovative techniques used by the staff 
to integrate services and resources and the role played by TRE's. 



A . A Case History 

''Why I need six pair (12) sheets 
and pillow cases by July 30, 1971" 

The above statement by an E&D Coach seems like a very unusual 
request. However, the ensuing case histories concerning TRE^s for 
two couples, Mr. and Mrs. A and Mr. and Mrs. B will bear out its 
justification. While on the surface it seems a long way from a 
"Training Related Expense'*, it actually was essential if the four 
clients were to continue their participation in the program. 



Mr. and Mrs. A were a married couple with five children. Mr. 
A had been unemployed for 12 months and the couple was receiving 
welfare assistance in the amount of $371.00 per month. E&D Staff 
located the couple in SWP slots at a large State Hospital, 35 
miles from their home. Since uniforms were required for the job, 
a TRE for $38.50 was used to fill this need. Although Mr. A had 
lost his drivers license, the couple did own a car and Mrs. A 
drove them back and forth from work. Their children were aged 1^, 
3, 5, 6 and 8 and the A's major problem, therefore, was child 
care. The main difficulty was that their work shift began at 6:00 
a.m. which meant getting the children up and ready to drop off 
early enough to drive the 35 miles to work. Another problem was 
locating day care facilities that would accept children at that 
early hour since most would not receive children before 7 a.m. 

Mr. and Mrs. B were the parents of two children and living 
with them were three sons by a previous marriage of Mr. B*s. Mr. 
B was unemployed and had applied for welfare; approval was pending 
at the time of enrollment. The B's were placed in slots at the 
same State Hospital as the A's. Mr. B had a car but could not 
renew his expired license until his back poll taxes were paid 
(a state law then, since repealed). A TRE for $17.05 took care 
of this and he and his wife were able to start work. Later during 
training, his car required tires which were also paid for by a 
TRE for $38.22. Like the A's, child care problems plagued the B*s 
as well. The three boys from Mr. B's previous marriage were a 
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serious problem. They were disruptive and their behavior had 
caused a severe strain on the B's marriage. The Coach felt that 
the B^s would leave the program unless help in this area could 
be found. 

The Coach arrived at a solution which removed these barriers 
to employment with a TRE again playing a part. The A's two young- 
est were located with neighbors and the Coach secured the agree- * 
ment of the director of a day care facility, located in another 
town, to take the oldest three overnight from Sunday to Friday. 
She also arranged for the B's boys to be accommodated on the same 
babis. The day care director also agreed to provide some counsel- 
ing and therapy for the boys. Here arose the problems of the 
sheets and pillow cases. The day care center could not supply 
them and neither the A's nor the B's had any or money to buy 
them. A TRE for $38.60 was submitted and approved and the problem 
was solved. It is fair to say that if a TRE with flexible approval 
criteria had not been available to the Coach as a resource, the 
A's and B*s would not have been able to continue in the program. 
A check of client records shows that 180 days after the comple- 
tion of the program all four clients were permanently employed by 
the training employer. None were receiving welfare assistance at 
that time. 

B. Variety of TRE*s 

As has been said, TRE's were written for a wide variety of 
reasons, however it is possible to break them down into categories. 



TABLE 1 
TRE's by Categories 



TRE's for Clothing 

TRE's for Transportation 

TRE's for Other Expenses 

To tal 



No. % $ 

157 38 3,504.63 

189 45 7,554.70 

72 17 1,814.82 

307 100% 12,874.15 



TABLE 1 reflects the breakdown for the total operational 
months of the Project (December 1, 1970 through June 30, 1973). 
These TRE*s were received by 241 clients. 

1. In the clothing category, purchases were made for several 
purposes. In many cases, the work slot selected required uniforms 
for employees while in others special shoes had to be worn. TRE's 
were also used to purchase clothing for appearance purposes since 
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many clients had none suitable to the work environment of the slot 
(teacher aids, clerical staff, etc.). 

2» Use of TRE's in the transporta txon field is covered in 
detail in a monograph in this series on transportation problems,! 
Briefly they were used for car repaii's, equipment, taxi fare and 
special items such as driving lessons, etc. 

3, TRE^s for all other items varied widely and were as 
diverse as the clients themselves. The E&D Staff was eager to 
help clients with the resources available. The only real limit 
was that the problem had to be solvable by the expenditure of 
money. Space does not permit a full listing of all TRE expendi- 
tures but the following items are a comprehensive representation: 



Dental Work 


$177. 


00 


Typewriter Rental 


45. 


00 


Moving Expenses 


30. 


00 


Teacher Aid Certification 


10. 


00 


Newspaper Ad 


7. 


50 


Eye Exam 


39. 


00 


Plumbers Tools 


82. 


00 


College Application 


4. 


00 


Telephone Installation 


12. 


00 


Housekeeper 


30. 


00 


Weight Watchers Course 


23. 


50 


Tooth Extraction (all) 


175. 


00 


Psychologist Visits 


100. 


00 


Foundation Garment 


14. 


00 


Poll Tax 


17. 


00 


Car Rental (for drivei-s test) 


14. 


00 


Hairdo 


12. 


00 



J- Transpor ta tion as a Factor in the Delivery of Rural Manpower 
Services I n Public Service Kmnloyment: The Vermont Experience . He part- 
ment of Employment Security publication, Montpelier, Vermont , October, 
1973. 




SECTION V 



PROCED UUES AND POLICIES 

^ • I tr o d ue tlon 

To insure the ef 1 ec t i veiiess of Trainiiif;- Related Expenses, 
it was required of all concerned to follow certain procedures and 
policies. These were the result of several essential considera- 
tions which will be discussed in this section. It is necessary, 
therefore, to examine not only the goals of the procedures and 
policies, but also how they were established. We can then analyze 
their efficiency and how realistic they actually were, 

B. P r o c e d u X' a 1 Goals 

Policies and operational guidelines were essential so that 
the local office staff would understand the role of the Training 
Related Expense component. The staff had to know how to proceed 
when purchasing TRE goods or services for Special Work trainees 
when the need arose. They had to be aware that any transaction 
concerning a TRE would be fully recorded and therefore become 
part of the Project documentation essential for both on-going 
operational control and analysis. 

The operational guidelines were also necessary because any 
expenses, in this case TRE's, had to adhere to the established 
fiscal policy of the Department of Finance of the State of Vermont. 
For the sake of conformity, the Fiscal Section of the Department 
of Employment Security (DES) acted as controller of all E&D expen- 
ditures l)y constantly monitoring these allocated project funds. 

To achieve these goals, it was-- necessary for the E&D Central 
Office Staff to consult with the local office staff in arranging 
procedures adopted. In so doing, not only did the previously estab- 
lished ci'i teria have to bo met, but the procedure also needed to 
be simple enough to insure expeditious processing and delivering 
of TRE needs. A more detailed discussion of the procedures is 
found in the ensuing parts of this section, 

C . Types of Training Related Expenses Authorized 

Arriving at a definitive list of what constituted an author- 
ized Training Related Expense was deemed unrealistic. As we have 
stated, there was no arbitrary prohibition of how TRE funds should 
be sp€»nt. Instead, it was decided that oacli request should he 
judged oi\ i t:s own merit and each new need be considered in rela- 
tion to its individual relevance to the training that the enrol lee 
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was to on tor or to the training; in which the onrollco had already 
embarkod. To assure tho greatest off ec tivenoss of TRE requests, 
all needs and services, Includinp materials, had to be given lair 
consideration. It may be readily observed that budget limitations 
preclude purchase of items or services falling beyond the amou;it 
allotted for each slot. In tho case of this Project the amount 
was $500.00 

D . Securing Training Related Funds 

In mos t ins tancos the firs t person to learn of an enrol lee 
problem was either the Coach or the Counselor. It was always 
necessary Tor the staff member to use discretion so that a 
completely absurd or bovoiid the slot allowance request would be 
avoided, t.e. client would rather take a taxi than piivate or 
public transportation to work because it was more convenient. It 
was extremely important to make the client aware of his role in 
TRE procedures. Under no circumstances was ho permitted to handle 
any transaction — this included securing estimates, contracting 
for goods or services or purchasing necessary items. Once the 
Coach was satisfied that the request was legitimate, a request 
form (Training Related Expense Form) was submitted to the local 
office Manager for his approval (see FIGURE 3 ) . (On occasion, 
the form was used to cover expenses lor more than one trainee. 
In such instances, the Central Office must be furnished with a 
precise breakdown showing the cost per purchase to be spent for 
each tra ince . ) 
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FIGURE 3 



TRE-E&D Request for Approval of Trainins^ 

Related Expenses 

FROM: Local Office Unit, (Location) Date 

TO: Central Office, Montpeller 

E.S. LOCAL OFt'ICE MANAGER: Check and sign your name after the appropriate statement below 

The following items and/or services costing less than $19.99 have been 
purchased as essential training related needs for the trainee(s) listed below^ 
An itemized bill for each trainee is attached hereto. (Manager's Signature) 

The following Items and/or services costing more than $19,99 are recommended as 
essential training related needs for the trainee(e) listed below. I shall await 
Central Office approval before purchasing them. (Manager's Signature) 

Because of a very urgent need, the following items and/or services costing less 
than $19.99 have been purchased and paid for as essential training related needs 
by (Name) , (Title) , who will claim reim- 
bursement on Form DA-F-bA "Expense Account" submittal. Form TRE-E&D is submitted 
to record this transaction for statistical purposes. (Manager's Signature) 

DESCRIPTION AND COST TOTAL 

TRAINEE'S NAME QUANllTY OF PER ITEM (S) COST 

ITEM (S) 



(Subcontractor) (Subcontract Number) $ (Grand Total) 

JUSTIFICATION OF NEED FOR PURCHASE (S): 



ATTACHMENTS: (Bills, Estimates; must bear Local Office Manager's signature to 
show his approval.) 

Distribution: (a) Original and two copies of this form to the D.E.S, Central 
Office, " attention E& D" 
(b) One copy for Local Office File . 



THE STATEMENT BELOW IS TO BE COMPLETED BY CENTRAL OFFICE ONLY 

The above request for expenditure of training related funds in the amount of 

is approved/dlsaj^proved ^ If approved, please make purchase de^scribed 

above and return this form with the bill as described in the distribution above. 

Date Signed, Director, Employment Service 
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E . Local Office Spending Limit 



The above stated initial procedure holds true for both local 
spending limit and allowance ))er slot. Should the TRE needed 
amount to less than $20.00 , the local office Manager, Manpower 
Specialist, Counselor or Coach was responsible for telephoning or 
personally contacting a local retailer who provided the necessary 
goods or services. The cost of the purchase was charged to the Sta te 
of Vermont Department of Employment Security. When the bill was 
received, it was sent to the local office where the Manager added 
the following information to it: 

1. Subcontractor's name 

2. Subcontractor's number 

3. Trainee's name 

4. The notation by the local office Manager: "I approve this 
bill for payment; described merchandise has been received." 



E. S. Manager 



Date 

Retailers did not submit bills directly to the Central Office; 
instead they were sent to the local office where the Manager sub- 
mitted this, plus one original and three copies of the TRE form to 
the Director of Employment Service. 

Situations did arise which demanded immediate purchase^ of 
good.s or services and the amount could not be charged. If the cost 
was less than $20.00 the E.3. local office Manager, Manpower Spe- 
cialist, Coach or Counselor could use his own money. In such cases 
a receipt had to be collected and submitted as an additional 
expense on the regular DE3 expense account form along with the 
above information. Again, the original and three copies of the 
TRE form, which had been approved and signed by the locil office 
Manager, were sent to the Director of E.S^ 

The advantage of this procedure is evident; little time was 
v/asted on paperwork prior to allotting the sum, and the client 
was given the benefit of entering or continuing his training. A 
situation which might be considered a barrier to him otherwise, 
was remedied with the least amount of confusion and usually taken 
care of within a day. 

The question of how the $20.00 or less was reached as a cut - 
off point might be asked. In many cases the enrollee (potential 
enrollee) needed basic items i.e. shoes, uniform or a medical 
exam immediately. The E.S. Director, in conjunction with the 
fiscal office, decided that since these items usually fell short 
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ot a <!ertaiu sum, (in this case $20.00) they could be obtained 
more rapidly ii the local office handled the matter. 

• Cen tral Off ice Spending .LiilL!; 

The I'Toced;, vi. t.>r p;v)() Is .ui:.! sorv i iN.^r' exce^din^ the $20,00 
lihiil, :i 1 I hoUf^'h iiauil ierl o M* ^ . mmu/I/, wa-» >:umewhat lengthiei and 
ocL'as 1 v-xiH I 1 y more i. c jnsLi/iii n.^' (thi^ee (vr four days). The fiJ.S. 
local ot'iice Manager was required co suumit the TRE form and 
three copies to the E.S. Director, requesting approval for the 
expenditure. No traasaclion of ^oods or services was possible 
until rhis appr(n'ai was recuivod by tlio local office Manager. As 
soon :is cUi approved ami sigiK-ni copy of Lho TRE form was returned 
to tht" locvil oin.C'O, the Mauai^cr was acle to purchase^ or delegate 
a staff member io p.) .rhasi? rhn necessary Training isolated item or 
service. Alter tins iransar .vion , the local office Manager resub- 
mitted a copy of lho approved TRE form to tl)e Central Office with 
the attached bill endorsed in tlio following way: 

1. Subcon ti*ao tor ' s name 

2. Subcontractor's number 

3 . Trainee ' s name 

4. Ttie notation by the local office Manager: "I approve this 
bill for paymetit; described merchandise has been received,'' 



E S. Manager 



Date 

As stated earlier, every request was given careful consider- 
ation, bur certain limits did have to be set. The obvious one 
was the S500.00 per slot limit. This was considered realistic and 
fair lux-ause most traininij; related expenses could be taken care 
of witJiin that limit. It must be taken into account that all 
clioats had possible financial barriers and a limit was set in 
order to meet the needs of the largest possible number of 
pa L* t ic i [)a n ts . 

Purchasing of vehicles, furniture or office supplies was 
not permitted, although rental of such items was c:onsidered. Items 
or services such as hearing aids, eyeglasses or dental corrections 
were approved if cooperating agencies could not meet these needs. 

^ • A^' n>m'>b l ie Repairs 

A separate heading is merited here since requests for these 
v.if't: li.n.dltu] sorncwhn t, d i f f o ri-?ri 1 1 y . IJ' re])airs r.n^i inovo than 

L least two i teiuizerl estimates for pai'ts and labor had 
It; i>u jiii^iUed to lho TRE form and sent to the Central Office for 



approval, with a breakdown of the hourly labor chax'ge. Tliese 
estimates had to be submitted on a reputable repair facility's 
letterhead or billhead and were to be marked ''Estimate" to 
differentiate them from bills. Only the original of the esti- 
mate was sent with three copies of the TRE form to the Central 
Office af ter the local office had secured an extra copy for its 
own files. If the final bill amounted to more than the estimate, 
any amount in excess of ten percent was not reimbursed. All 
other procedures foz' such a transaction were the same as pre- 
viously stated. 

One other facet of vehicle related repairs is the purchase 
of automobile tires or batteries. These had to be purchased from 
vendors with whom the State of Vermont had negotiated blanket 
contracts. The TRE request in such instances was submitted with 
delivery ins tmict ions to the E&D Central Office where the actual 
order was placed. 

H, Requests Not Approved 

Occasional decisions were made disapproving a TRE request. 
In most cases the request could not be considered a training 
related expense i.e. home mortgage money so a car payment could 
be made;* extensive car repair far exceeding the car's value; 
gas, oil and normal operating maintenance costs; tools to set 
up private business; rent. Such items would have had to be taken 
care of regardless whether the client was in training or not. 
Refusing payments for these requests was a means of safeguarding 
the Project itself as well as the other trainees from those 
taking undue advantage of a generous plan. 

I . Client or Administration Oriented Procedures 

The policies and procedures adopted for Training Related 
Expenses requests have, aside from the necessary recording of 
information and waiting for approval, been centered around the 
clients involved. In illustration of this, cases arose whei'e 
quick approval of request was necessary if the client was to 
continue in training. These "emergencies" (car broke down and 
must be towed to repair shop; bill for towing $40,00) were 
handled per telephone approval and later backed up by paperwork. 
The objective in all cases was to see a client through his 
training with the least amount of confusion. Thus the genei'al 
feeling is that although clients were of foremost concern, TRE 
procedures achieved a satisfactory balance between the clients 
needs and administrative requirements. 

*An individual needed his car for transportation to the training 
site, but could not meet a payment on it. Since car payments 
were not covered by TRE's, he requested money for a home mortgage 
payment hoping to use the money saved for a car payment. 
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SECTION VI 

ANALYSIS OF THE TRE^S: THE CLIENTS AND THE EXPENSE S 

This section analyzes the use of the Training Related Expense 
monies in the E&D Project by asking three questions: 

A. What were the characteristics of clients who requested 
and were granted Training Related Expense funds? 

B. What relation, if any, was there between a client's being 
granted Training Related Expense funds and his ultimate 
success or failure in the program? 

C. What kinds of goods and services did the Tx'ainiug Related 
Expense monies provide to the clients? 

The answers to these questions are statistically based on the avail- 
able data. While there are no certainties, the results are 
intriguing and suggestive. 

A. Who Were the TRE Clients ? 

A total of 652 clients received work training in the foi^m 
of subsidized employment in the E&D Project. All of these clients 
were eligible to receive Training Related Expense money if a 
genuine need arose. Two hundred and forty-one or 36% of the 
clients received tiiese monies; 411 or 64% did not. For purposes 
of simplicity, those receiving Training Related Expenses will be 
referred to as TRE^s; those who did not will be termed non-TRE*s. 
Each group is a subpopulation of the larger population of SWP 
clients. These subpopulations are large enough to make statisti- 
cally meaningful comparisons. 

Who were the TRE*s? An answer to this question can be 
attempted by a careful review of the demographic data taken from 
each client upon entry into the program. Few of the demographic 
differences between the TRE's and non-TRE*s are dramatic, but, 
when taken altogether, these differences make up a significant 
pattern . 

The TRE's tended more than non-TRE*s to be women (64% vs. 
60%) . The corresponding percentages for men were 36% and 40%. 
These figures do not vary widely from those of the SWP population 
as a whole, where 61% of the clients were female and 39% were 
male. 
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1 . Age of Clients 



In tei^ms of age, the TRE's showed a sligiit tendency to 
'*buly;e" in the 26 to 45 year-old category (63% for the TRE*s, 
58% for the non-TRE's). The non-TRE's, on the other hand, wero 
slightly more numerous In both the below-25 and over-45 cate- 
gories. Women TRE's were distributed over the various age cate- 
gories in almost the same proportions as the women non-TRE's. 
Among the males, however, there were two sizeable differences* 
There were far fewer TRE males in the over--45 gro\'p (2% vs , 12%) 
while there were significantly more in the 36-45 year-old group 
(34% vs, 22%). (See TABLE 2 for a complete breakdown of all 
clients by age ca tegory , ) 



TABLE 2 



TRE and 


No n- TRE 


Clients by Age 


Group 




AGE IN YEARS 
MALES 




TRE 


NON-TRE 


No. 


% 


No . 


% 


16-25 


22 


25 


48 


29 


26-35 


34 


39 


bl 


37 


36-45 


30 


34 


37 


22 


46-55 


2 


2 


14 


8 


56 and over 


0 


0 


6 


4 


TOTAL 


88 


100 


166 


100 


FEMALE 










16-25 


54 


35 


88 


36 


26-35 


57 


38 


85 


35 


36-45 


31 


20 


54 


22 


46-55 


11 


7 


14 


6 


56 and over 


0 


0 


4 


1 


TOTAL 


153 


100 


245 


100 


ALL CLIENTS 










16-25 


76 


32 


136 


Z3 


26-35 


91 


38 


146 


36 


36-45 


61 


25 


91 


22 


46-55 


13 


5 


28 


7 


56 and over 


0 


0 


10 


2 


TOTAL 


241 


100 


411 


100 



2. Marital Status 



There were sharp differences between the two subpopu la tions 



in marital status (see TABLE 3 ) : the TRE^s 
widowed or single: the non-TRE's tended to 



tended to be married, 
be ei ther married or 
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separated (127o) , or widowed (2%). Only a third of the TRE's were 
married while nearly a fourth were widowed (23%) and another 
fourth were single (24%). The divorced percentage for the TRE's 
was less than half that of the non-TRE's (12% vs. 26%). The 
marital status of the male TRE^s was within a few percentage 
points of the male non-TRE's in each category. But among the 
females the differences stood out with special clarity. The 
women TRE ' s were three times as likely to be single (36% vs. 12%), 
and twelve times as likely to be widowed (36% vs. 23%). Only 
three TRE women were married while 75 of the non-TRE women were. 



TABLE 3 

TRE^and Non-TRE CI ieats by Marital Status 



TRE NON-TRE 

MARITAL STATUS No. fo No'. 



MALES 

Single 2 2 10 6 

Separated 3 3 12 7 

Divorced 5 6 14 . 9 

Widowed 0 0 0 0 

Married 78 89 130 78 

TOTAL 88 Too 166 ToO 

FEMALES 

Single 55 36 30 12 

Separated 15 10 40 16 

Divorced 24 16 93 38 

Widowed 56 36 7 3 

Married 3 2 75 31 

TOTAL 153 1"00 245 100 

ALL CLIENTS 

Single 57 24 40 

Separated 18 8 52 

Divorced 29 12 107 

Widowed 56 23 7 

Married ^ 33 205 

TOTAL '241 100 4TT 



Edu ca t i o na 1 Ba c kgr ou nd 



The TRE's did not have qtiite as strong an educational back-^ 
ground as the non-TREVs. They averaged 10.6 years of education 
while the non-TRE*s averaged 11.2 years. In both groups the males 
averaged approximately one year less of education than the females 
(see TABLE 4) . 
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TABLE 4 



Average Years of Education 



TRE NON-TRE 

Males 9,9 10.6 

Females 10.9 11.6 

All Clients 10.6 11.2 



While the TRE's were more likely than the non-TRE's to have 
9-12 years of education (74% vs. 66%), they were only a third as 
likely to have had some post-secondary education (6% vs. 17%). 
This general pattern — the TRE's tending more to stop their 
education either during or at the end of high school, the non - 
TRE's tending more to have had some college-level study — was 
true of both males and the females in each group (see TABLE 5 ) . 

TABLE 5 

TRE and Non-TRE Clients by Years of Education 



TRE NON-TRE 



YEARS OF EDUCATION 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Male 










0-6 


3 


3 


8 


5 


7-8 


25 


28 


40 


24 


9-12 


54 


62 


90 


54 


13 & over 


6 


7 


28 


17 


TOTAL 


8S 


100 


166 


lOO 


Female 










0-6 


4 


3 


0 


0 


7-8 


16 


10 


24 


10 


9-12 


125 


82 


181 


74 


13 & over 


8 


5 


40 


16 


TOTAL 


153 


100 


245 


100 


Total Clients 










0-6 


7 


3 


8 


2 


7-8 


41 


17 


64 


15 


9-12 


179 


74 


^ -1 
^ / J. 


66 


13 & over 


14 


6 


68 


17 


TOTAL 


241 


100 


411 


100 



4. Handicapped Status 

Approximately one-fourth of the clients in each subpopula- 
tion were handicapped. There was an interesting breakdown along 
male-female lines. Only 15% of the women in each group were 
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handicapped while 37-41% of the men were. Among the male TRE's, 
a slightly higher percentage were handicapped than among the 
male non-TRE's (see TABLE 6). 



TABLE 6 

TRE and Non-TRE Clients by Handicapped Status 



TRE NON-TRE 



HANDICAPPED 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Males 










Yes 


36 


41 


61 


37 


No 


52 


59 


105 


63 


Females 










Yes 


23 


15 


37 


15 


No 


130 


85 


208 


85 


All Clients 










Yes 


59 


25 


98 


24 


No 


182 


75 


313 


76 

c 


5. Disadvantaged 


Sta tus 








All clients 


were judged 


upon entry into the program 


if 


actually were disadvantaged. 


A client was 


considered to 


be 



this category if he was poor (as defined by the current poverty 
guidelines) and either a) younger than 22, b) older than 45, c) 
a member of a minority group, d) a school drop-out, or e) handi- 
capped. More of the TRE's were judged disadvantaged than the 
non-TRE's as TABLE 7 indicates, (approximately 70% vs. approxi- 
mately 60%). Correspondingly, the male TRE's were more likely to 
be disadvantaged than the male non-TRE's (80% vs. 72%); the same 
held true of the female TRE^s, (65% vs. 54%) (see TABLE 7). 



TABLE 7 

TRE and Non-TRE Clients by Disadvantaged Status 



TRE NON-TRE 



DISADVANTAGED 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Males 










Yes 


70 


80 


119 


72 


No 


18 


20 


47 


28 


Females 










Yes 


99 


65 


131 


54 


No 


54 


35 


114 


46 


All Clients 










Yes 


169 


70 


250 


61 


No 


72 


30 


161 


39 



27 
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6. Family Background 



Overall, about 80% of the clients in each group were heads 
of households (see TABLE 8), 



TABLE 8 

TRE and Non-TR E Clients as Heads of Households 
HEAD OF HOUSEHOLD TRE NON-TRE 



No. % No. % 

Male 

Yes 88 100 162 98 

No 0 0 4 2 

Female 

Yes 104 68 165 67 

No 49 32 80 33 



All Clients 
Yes 
No 



192 
49 



80 
20 



327 
84 



80 
20 



The TRE's showed a definite tendency to have larger families. 
While more non-TRE's had either no children or one child (43% vs. 
33%), more TRE's had two children (25% vs. 20%), three children 
(14% vs. 11%), and five or more children (20% vs. 14%). When the 
two subpopulations are broken down into male and female groupings, 
the foregoing observations still apply, although the actual per- 
centages vary. For a complete breakdown of the clients by number 
of children, see TABLE 9. 
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TABLE 9 



JLlbJUl Cl^liVl JLiWli llvJ^ 




h \r Ni 1 m I'j 1' 


n f 




NUMBER OF PHILDREN 


TRE 






NON-TRE 


No 


/O 


No 


/o 


MALE CLIENTS 










0 


1 


X 


12 




1 


27 


31 


58 


35 


2 


20 


23 


30 


18 


3 


11 


12 


16 


10 


4 


7 


8 


20 


12 


5+ 


22 


25 


30 


18 


TOTAL 


88 


100 


166 


100 



FEMALE CLIENTS 

0 6 4 7 3 

1 45 30 99 40 

2 41 26 53 22 

3 23 15 30 12 

4 11 7 29 12 
5+ _27^ _18 _27 11 

TOTAL 153 100 245 100 



ALL CLIENTS 

0 7 3 19 5 

1 72 30 157 38 

2 _ 61 25 83 20 

3 34 14 46 11 

4 18 8 49 12. 
5+ ^9 _20 _57 JL4 

TOTAL 241 100 411 100 



7. Work Histories and Wages Earned 



A comparison of the work histories of the TRE's with those 
of the non-TRE's yields a somewhat contradictory but interesting 
picture. Sporadic employment is usually a condition for those at 
or near the poverty level, especially in a rural economy like 
Vermont's. Certain types of the employment available in the 
countryside, i.e. logj^ing, farm labor, construction, in some 
instances will not support a family throughout a full year. As 
a rough measure of the amount of sporadic employment in the 
work histories of the E&D clients, they were asked upon entering 
the Project to list the number of years during wliich they had 
worked six months or less. Forty-four percent of the TRE's had 
been engaged in two or mQre years of such employment, while only 
367o of the non-TRE's were in the same category. The figures for 
zero or one year of sporadic employment for TRE's show 55%, for 
non-TRE's this was 60%. Both male and female TRE's showed this 
comparative tendency to sporadic employment but it was particu- 
larly strong among the males (see TABLE 10 ). 
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TABLE 10 



TRE and Non-TRE Clients by Years Diu'ing Which Client 
Woi'ked Six Months or Less 



YEARS DURING WHICH CLIENT 
WORKED SIX MONTHS OR LESS 

MALES 
none 
1 

2-5 
6-9 
10+ 
INA* 

TOTAL 



TRE 



NON-TRE 



No. 



17 
24 
41 
3 
2 
_L 
88 



To 



19. 
27. 
46. 

3. 

2. 

1. 



No. 



100. 0 



42 
40 
48 
7 
18 
11 
166 



To 



25,3 
24. 1 
28.9 

4.2 
10.9 

6.6 
100. 0 



FEMALES 
none 
1 

2-5 
6-9 
10+ 
INA 

TOTAL 



35 
57 
54 
4 
2 

1 

153 



62 
105 
71 
3 
1 

3 

100.0 245 



22. 8 
37.3 
35.3 
2.6 
1.3 
.7 



25.3 
42. 9 
29. 0 
1.2 
.4 
1.2 
100. 0 



ALL CLIENTS 
none 
1 

2-5 
6-9 
10+ 
INA 

TOTAL 



52 
81 
95 
7 

A 
*± 

2 

241 



21.6 
33. 6 
39. 4 
2.9 
1.7 

^ 

100. 0 



104 
145 
119 
10 
19 
14 
411 



25.3 
35.3 
29. 0 
2.4 
4.6 
3.4 
100. 0 



*INA 



information not available 



The TRE's had not found work to be quite as economically 
rewai'ding as had the non-TRE's. All entering clients were asked 
to list the highest hourly wage previously earned. For the TRE's 
these highest wages averaged $2.36 per hour as opposed to 
$2.42 for the non-TRE's. Predictably the average highest wage 
for the males in each subpopulation was 50% larger than the same 
figure for the females. The TRE females actually had a slightly 
larger average highest wage, $1.97 vs. $1.93, while the male 
TRE's lagged behind the male non-TRE's $3.02 to $3.15 (see TABLE 
ri).This table shows a distribution of all of the E&D clients, 
TRE and non-TRE, over a range of highest wages earned. 
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TABLE 11 



TRE and Non-TRE ClietUa 


by Highest 


Hourly Wage Earned 




HIGHEST HOURLY WAGE EARNED 


TRE 






NON-TRE 






No. 






No; 


io 


MALES 












none 


0 


0 




3 


1.8 


.01- .99 


0 


n 
u 






0 


1 nn- 1 40 




0 




2 


1 o 
i. • 


1.50-1.99 


6 


6. 


8 


12 


7.2 


2.00-2. 49 


27 


30. 


7 


38 


22.9 


2.50-2.99 


21 


23. 


9 


26 


15.7 


3 . 00 + over 


33 


37. 


5 


82 


49.4 


INA* 


1 


1. 


1 


3 


1.8 


TOTAL 


88 


100. 


0 


166 


100. 0 


FEMALES 












none 


7 


4. 


5 


7 


2.9 


.01- .99 


3 




u 


o 


.8 






5. 


9 


26 


in fi 


1.50-1.99 


69 


45. 


0 


94 


38.4 


2.00-2.49 


40 


26. 


2 


77 


31.4 


2. .'50-2.99 


16 


10. 


5 


23 


9.4 


3.00 ^ over 


8 


5. 


2 


12 


4.9 


INA 


1 




7 


4 


1.6 


TOTAL 


153 


100. 


0 


245 


100.0 


ALL CLIENTS 












none 


7 


2. 


9 


10 


2.4 


.01- .99 


3 


1. 


3 


2 


. 5 


1.00-1.49 


9 


3. 


7 


28 


6.8 


1. 50-1 . 99 


75 


31. 


1 


106 


25.8 


2.00-2.49 


67 


27. 


8 


115 


28. 0 


2.50-2.99 


37 


15. 


4 


49 


11.9 


3.00 + over 


41 


17. 


0 


94 


22.9 


INA 


2 




8 


7 


1.7 


TOTAL 


241 


100. 


0 


411 


100.0 



*INA-inf orma tion not available 



The TRE's lagged behind the non-TRE's in both individual 
client income and in family income during the year preceding 
training. The male TRE's averaged $1888 during the previous year 
while the male non-TRE's averaged $1992. The female TRE's also 
lagged behind, although at a much lower level, $611 vs. $767. 
For both sexes, the average income of the TRE's was $1077 while 
that of the non-TRE's WctS $1260. In overall family income, the 
TRE's again fell approximately $100 short of the non-TRE's, 
$1887 to $1996. The family income of the female TRE's, at $1711, 
still lagged behind that of the female non-TRE's, but was much 
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larger than the individual client income of $611. We see here 
thou, a re I lection of tho Tact that the female is often not the 
principal breadwinner (see TABLE 12 ) , 



TABLE 12 



TRE and Non-TRE Clients by Average Client Income 
and Average Family Income During the Year Proceeding 

Work Training 



TRE 



NON-TRE 



Average Client 



Income 



Males 
Females 
All Clients 



$1888 
611 
1077 



$1992 
767 
1260 



Average Family 



Income 



Males 
Females 
All Clients 



2193 
1711 
1887 



2288 
1799 
1996 



There seemed to be no great difference between the two sub- 
populations in unemployment proceeding work training. Eighty-five 
percent of the TRE's were unemployed at entry into the Project 
as opposed to 90^0 of the non-TRE's.* That difference is accounted 
for by the slightly greater tendency of the TRE's to be either 
underemployed or not in the labor force. Predictably, the 
highest unemployment percen tages were among the males of both 
subpopula tions , while the females accounted for most of those who 
were not in the labor force (see TABLE 13), 



*Some clients were in terminating or temporary .jobs and some not 
into labor force and are. thoroforo, not catogori/od as unemployed. 
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TABLE 13 



THE and Non-TRE 


CI ion ts by 


Emp ioytnon I; 


S ta tus 






a t K 11 1 1' V 


Into Work 


Training- 








EMPLOYMENT STATOS 














(upon entering; E&D Project) 


Tl^E 




non- 


TRE 






No. 




7T 

■0 


No . 




% 


MALES 














employed 


J* 


3 , 


. 4 


2* 


1. 


2 


underemployed 


0 


0 




1 




6 


unemployed 


85 


96, 


6 


157 


94! 


6 


not in labor force 


0 


0 




6 


3. 


6 


TOTAL 


88 


100. 


fx 


166 


100. 


0 


FEMALES 














employed 


4* 


2, 


, t) 


4* 


1. 


6 


underemployed 


8 


5. 


o 


8 


3. 


3 


unemployed 


119 


77. 


o 

, o 


208 


84. 


9 


not in labor force 


22 


14. 


, 4 


25 


10. 


2 


TOTAL 


153 


100, 


, 0 


245 


100. 


0 


ALL CLIENTS 














employed 


7* 


2. 


, 9 


6* 


1. 


5 


underemployed 


8 


3. 


,3 


9 


2. 


2 


unemployed 


204 


8'1, 


, 7 


365 


88. 


8 


not in labor force 


22 


9, 


, 1 


31 


7, 


5 


TOTAL 


241 


100. 


, 0 


411 


100. 


0 



*Thirteen clients shown as employed prior to SWP enrollment were 
either tei^mina tinj^ or in temporary employment. 



The number of weeks unemployed in the year pi'ecodiii^ entry into 
the Project average approximately 32 for both TRE's and non--TRE's, 
Within each ^roup the women had been unemployed lon^^er than the 
men (approximately 36 weeks to approximately 27 weeks), but 
there was a^ain no real discrepancy between Iho TRE's and the 
non-TRE»s (see TABLE 14 ) . 

TABLE 14 

Average Number of Weeks Unemployed Dvivin^^ 12 Months 
Preceodin^ Entry Into Work Training 

Averaf^e Number of Weeks 
Unemployed Last 12 Months 

(excludes those not in labor force) TRE NON-TRE 

Males "* 26,5 27.0 

Females 3 5.9 35,7 

All Clients 32.1 32.2 
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8. Welfare Status 



Upon entry into the Project the clients were asked for their 
welfare status. Were they receiving any form of assistance? If 
so, under what program? It' they were receiving payments through Aid to 
Needy Families wi th Children (ANFC) program , the most common form of wel- 
fai'e, they were to indica te the size of thei r monthly grant . They were 
also to indicate how long they had been receiving ANFC. More 
TRE's were receiving some form of welfare payment than were the 
non-TRE's (737o vs. 627o) . The two most common forms of assistance 
were ANFC and General Assistance or GA, The TRE's had a greater 
tendency to receive ANFC (60% vs. 54%), and especially GA (27% 
vs. 12%). The males in each subpopula tion showed the same tendency 
to receive ANFC (approximately 44%), but the TRE males were more 
thr.n twice as likely to require GA (26% vs. 13%). Correspondingly, 
more of the TRE females were on ANFC (69% vs. 60%) and GA (17% 
vs. 11%). See TABLE 15 for an elaboration of these figures. 



TABLE 15 



r 1 1 1 > TT} _ _1 "XT _ fill > TT1 

TRL and Non-TRti 


by Type 


of Welfare 


Received 






-iFARE RECEIVED 




TRE 


NON- 


TRii 






XT 

No . 


of 
70 


JNo . 


c 


b 














ANFC 


O A 


oo . b 


a K 
oo 




. z 




io 




1 c 

io 


y . 


r\ 

, U 


ANFC & GA 


4 


4 . 6 


D 


3 . 


c 
. O 


ANFC & other than GA 


0 


0 


3 


1. 


,8 


GA & other than ANFC 


1 


1.1 


0 


0 




none 


30 


34. 1 


77 


46. 


, 4 


Food Stamps 


1 


1.1 


0 


0 




TOTAL 


88 


100. 0 


166 


100. 


, 0 


FEMALES 












ANFC 


91 


59. 5 


137 


56. 


, 0 


GA 


10 


6.5 


17 


6. 


8 


ANFC & GA 


15 


9.8 


10 


4. 


1 


ANFC & other than GA 


0 


0 


0 


0 




GA & other than ANFC 


1 


. 7 


0 


0 




none 


36 


23. 5 


bO 


32. 


7 


Food Stamps 


0 


0 


1 




4 


TOTAL 


153 


100. 0 


245 


100. 


0 


ALL CLIENTS 












ANFC 


125 


51. 9 


202 


49. 


2 


GA 


28 


11.6 


32 


7. 


8 


ANFC & GA 


19 


7.9 


16 


3. 


8 


ANFC & other than GA 


0 


0 


3 




7 


. GA & other than ANFC 


2 


.8 


0 


0 




none 


66 


27.4 


157 


38. 


2 


Food Stamps 


1 


. 4 


1 




3 


TOTAL 


241 


100. 0 


411 


100. 


0 
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Among the ANFC recipients in both groups, the TRE*s tended 
to have a longer history on the welfare rolls while the TRE's 
and the non-TRE's tended to be receiving about the same size 
monthly payment. The TRE's had been receiving ANFC an average 
of 21.2 months while the corresponding figure for the non-TRE's 
was only 16.5 months (see TABLE 16 ). 

TABLE 16 

Average Months On ANFC 



TRE 



Average Months On ANFC* 
Males 
Females 
All Clients 



8.2 
25.9 
21.2 



NGN- TRE 

8.07 
20.7 
16.5 



*Includes only those clients receiving ANFC at entry into work 
training. 

The males in both groups showed little difference, averaging 
a little over eight months. But, the female TRE's averaged 26 
months compared with 21 months for the female non-TRE's. TABLE 
17 shows a distribution of all clients in both groups over a 
range of months of ANFC dependency. The average ANFC payment to 
TRE*s was $260, which is about the same as the average payment 
to non-TRE's of $263. Predictably, the payment to the male TRE's 
($308) is scarcely different from that to the male non-TRE's 
($309), For the females in the two groups the difference in 
payment is also small, only three dollars per month (see TABLE 
18). 
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TABLE 17 



TRE and Non-TRE Clients by Number of 


Months 


on ANFC 




MONTHS ON ANFC 






TRE 




NON-TRE 








No. 


% 


No. 




t 


Males 














n 






O i 


91 




55 


1-3 




21 


24 






OA. 


4-6 




3 


3 


12 




7 


7-12 




6 


7 


7 




4 


13-24 




6 


7 


9 




6 


25-59 




1 


1 


7 




4 


60+ 




1 


1 


0 




0 


TOTAL 




88 


100 


166 




100 


Females 














u 




47 
ft / 


O 1 


98 




40 


1-3 




19 


12 






Q 
•7 


4-6 




18 


12 


16 




6 


7-12 




17 


11 


36 




15 


13-24 




20 


13 


32 




13 


25-59 




21 


14 


31 




13 


60-f- 




11 


7 


11 




4 


TOTAL 




153 


100 


245 




100 


All Clients 














0 




97 


40 


189 




46 


1-3 




40 


16 


61 




15 


4-6 




21 


9 


28 




7 






23 


10 


43 




10 


13-24 




26 


11 


41 

*x J. 




1 n 

i. \j 


25-59 




22 


9 


38 




9 


60-f- 




12 


5 


11 




3 


TOTAL 




241 


100 


411 




100 






TAfJLE 18 








Average 


ANFC Payment at 


Entry Into 


Work Training 








TRE 






NON-TRE 






No. 


.0 


Amt. 


No. 


!o 


Amt . 


Males 


38 


43 


308 


74 


45 


3 09 


Females 


106 


69 


243 


147 


60 


240 


All Clients 


144 


60 


260 


221 


54 


263 


Who were the 


TRE^s? 


In some 


ways they were hardly dissimilar 


from the non-TRE' 


's. They 


were no 


more or less handicapped 


than 


the other group, 


they had approx ima tely the 


same tendency 


to be 



the head of their households, they had almost the same tendency 
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to be unemployed on entry into the Project, and their ANFC pay- 
ment, if any, was about the same. 

Of course, the TRE's were not wholly different from the non - 
TRE's. The two groups were, after all, subpopulations of the same 
overall client population, all participating in the same work 
training program. What does separate the TRE's from the rest of 
the clients is what might be called a ''relative unemployability '\ 
There are a number of differences between the TRE^s and the non - 
TRE's, each one of which amounts to a slightly higher barrier to 
employabili ty for the TRE's as a group. They average about a 
half year less of formal educa tion , This difference, slight in 
itself, becomes significant when seen as part of this '^relative 
unemployability" . Other differences fit easily into this pattern: 
the TRE's are more likely to be women; they are more likely to 
be widows, and less likely to be married. Women and especially 
widows (who are often untrained) still compete at a disadvantage 
in our economy; marriage still provides a social stability which 
aids the employabili ty of many people. The TRE's are more disad- 
vantaged and they carry the extra burdens and distractions of 
slightly larger families. Their work histories appear to have 
been less happy: more sporadic employment and generally lower 
wages. Certainly, their own income and that of their family was 
lower in the year preceding entry into the Project than that of 
the non-TRE. The TRE's show a greater dependence on welfare such 
as ANFC and especially GA. Those on the ANFC rolls have usually 
been there longer than their non-TRE counterparts. To repeat, no 
single difference between the two subpopulations is dramatic. But 
taken altogether, the differences form a pattern of relative 
unemployabili ty among the TRE's as compared with the non-TRE's. 

B. Did the TRE's Succeed ? 

The ultimate payoff in any manpower program like the Vermont 
E&D Project lies in the number of clients who are helped in some 
way. If the success is to be measured, then the help must also 
be measured. The two obviously measurable ways of helping E&D 
clients, while at the same time serving the public interest, 
were 1) to facilitate their transition from dependency through 
subsidized work training to nonsubsidized participation in the 
economic mainstream, and 2) to reduce their welfare dependency, 
if any. The second goal, of course, is a corrollary of the first. 
• In practice it was the goal of the Project to get a client into 
a job, to keep him there, and to reduce his welfare — all of 
this without sacrificing either legitlmaLe client interest or the 
public interest. 

Were the TRE's more successful than the non-TRE's? The 
answer must be a qualified ''yes". They had a higher training - 
completion rate, a higher placement rate, a correspondingly lower 
drop-out rate, and a greater reduction in welfare dependency. 
However, they also required considerably more work training. 
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On the whole, the TRE's did better upon leaving the E&D 
Project than the non-TRE's. Sixty-four percent of them actually 
completed their training while only 60% of the non-TRE's com- 
pleted theii*s,Of course, it is all too possible for a client to 
complete training and then not find a job. This happened to 16% 
of the non-TRE's but to only 11% of the TRE's. Instead, the TRE^s 
showed a greater tendency to achieve the primary Project goal of 
nonsubsidized employment. Fifty-three percent of them left the 
Project with jobs in hand, as opposed to only 43% of the non-TRE's. 
Obviously, fewer of the TRE's terminated their training while in 
progress. Some of those who terminated did so "with good cause'', 
such as relocating out of the state, illness, etc. In other words, 
they left training without bias. The termination ''with good 
cause'' for both TRE's and non-TRE's was almost 15%; apparently 
"termination with good cause" is a standard factor which applies 
across the board. There were also those who "terminated without 
good cause". Generally these clients either failed themselves or 
they were failed by the Project. In any event, the real failures 
of the Project would be found within this group. Here again, the 
TR.E's did better in that only 16% of them "terminated without 
good cause", while 22% of the non-TRE's did so. TABLE 19 shows 
a breakdown of all the clients in terms of their status upon 
leaving the Project. 

TABLE 19 



TRE and Non-TRE Clients by Status Upon Leaving the Project 









TRE 


NON- 


TRE 


COMPLETED TRAINING, 


NOT PLACED 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Males 




6 


7 


19 


11 


Females 




21 


14 


48 


20 


All Clients 




27 


11 


67 


16 


COMPLETED TRAINING, 


IN FURTHER 










TRAINING 












Males 




4 


5 


5 


3 


Females 




8 


5 


11 


4 


All Clients 




12 


5 


16 


4 


TERMINATED TRAINING 


WITH GOOD CAUSE 










Males 




6 


7 


11 


7 


Females 




30 


20 


51 


21 


All Clients 




36 


15 


62 


15 


TERMINATED TRAINING 


WITHOUT 










GOOD CAUSE 












Males 




24 


27 


58 


35 


Females 




15 


10 


31 


13 


All Clients 




39 


16 


89 


22 


TERMINATED TRAINING, 


, PLACED IN JOB 










Males 




48 


54 


73 


44 


Females 




79 


51 


104 


42 


All Clients 




127 


53 


177 


43 
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In terms of a reduction in welfare dependency, again there 
is evidence that the TRE's did better than the non-TRE's, though 
the information is somewhat fragmentary and must be handled with 
the appropriate quaiif ica tions . Unl'or tuna tely the staff in the 
local offices only had the resources to do consistent follow - 
through check-ups on those clients who successi'ully completed 
training and were placed in jobs. These clients were, with few 
exceptions, contacted 30. 90 and 180 days after placement. The 
local office staff kept track of a number of variables, among 
them any changes in the client's ANFC status and monthly amount 
received. Any statements about reduction in welfare dependency 
are of necessity confined to the "successes", a group which is, 
of course, not a representative sample. However, this group is 
almost 50% of the total client population. Also, we are con- 
sidering the "successes" from among both the TRE's and the non - 
TRE^s, so that there should be no statistical bias working for 
or against either group. 

As stated above, the TRE's were more likely to be receiving 
ANFC at entry into the Project than the non-TRE's. Overall 58% 
of them were on ANFC as opposed to only 5070 of the non-TRE^s. 
Among the males, the difference was only two percent (35% vs. 
33%) while among the females it was ten percent {12% vs. 62%). 
If we follow these successful clients through the various stages 
of the Project — training, placement, 30, 90 and 180 day follow - 
throughs — there is a steady reduction in tendency to receive 
ANFC among both subpopula tio ns . At the end of 180 days, both 
groups show exactly the same tendency to receive welfare 18% 
of the clients are on ANFC — though the TRE^s had a greater ten- 
dency to be on welfare at the start. Thus the reduction in welfare 
dependency is greater for the TRE's. 

If the ANFC roll is shrinking in both groups, so are the 
actual welfare payments. TRE*s entered the Project with an 
average payment of $24^ and 180 days later that amount was down 
to $191. For the non-TRE*s the comparable figures, $268 and $201, 
are higher, but the percentage of shrinkage. 23.4% (TRE) vs. 25% 
(non-TRE) is almost the same. It should be kept in mind that 
these figures arc drawn only from those clients who completed 
training and were placed in jobs and not fi*om the whole of each 
subpopula tion . TABLE 20 gives a thorough hrca.idown of the changes 
in ANFC dependency and average payments for each subpopula tion 
from entry into the Project up to the 180-day I'ol low- through . 

^Vork training slots were contracted with an employer for var- 
ious per iods f from a few weeks up lo a lia I f year. Of 
course.lt was li(ip(n( that a client would coinplele his first 
training experience successfully with placement In a permanent 
j(»l^. It was also anticipated" that for vario\is reasons some clients 
wr)uld not compTolo Llioii* wr))»k training. In pr:i.rtico it developed 
that a signilicant numbex* of clients needed more ti'aining and 
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TABLE 20 



Successful TRE and Non-TRE Clients by Change In 
ANFC Dependency and Average Payment 

(Note: This table is based on the 127 TRE clients and 177 non-TRE 
clients who completed training and were placed in jobs.) 



TRE NON-TRE 





No.* 


No. 


%** 


Av. 


No. 


No. 


% 


Av. 






Rec 'g 








Rec ' g 








lA 


ANFC 


lA 


ANFC 


lA 


ANFC 


lA 


ANFC 


ANFC AT ENTRY INTO PROJECT 


















Males 


48 


17 


35% 


$277 


73 


24 


33% 


$349 


Females 


79 


57 


72% 


237 


104 


64 


62% 


237 


All Clients 


127 


74 


58% 


246 


177 


88 


50% 


268 


ANFC DURING TRAINING 


















Males 


48 


15 


31% 


195 


72 


18 


25% 


219 


Females 


78 


40 


51% 


171 


103 


51 


50% 


172 


All Clients 


126 


55 


44% 


178 


175 


69 


39% 


184 


ANFC AT PLACEMENT IN JOB 


















Males 


47 


7 


15% 


199 


69 


5 


7% 


303 


Females 


74 


24 


32% 


154 


97 


34 


35% 


177 


All Clients 


121 


30 


26% 


164 


166 


29 


23% 


193 


ANFC 30 DAYS AFTER PLACEMENT 


















Males 


46 


5 


11% 


190 


69 


6 


9% 


281 


Females 


75 


25 


33% 


166 


99 


34 


34% 


180 


All Clients 


121 


30 


25% 


170 


168 


40 


24% 


196 


ANFC 90 DAYS AFTER PLACEMENT 


















Males 


45 


4 


9% 


217 


69 


5 


7% 


240 


Females 


73 


23 


32% 


181 


94 


32 


34% 


188 


All Clients 


118 


27 


23% 


186 


163 


37 


23% 


195 


ANFC 180 DAYS AFTER PLACEMENT 


















Ma 1 es 


42 


2 


5% 


374 


69 


4 


6% 


331 


Females 


66 


17 


26% 


192 


92 


25 


27% 


181 


All Clients 


108 


19 


18% 


191 


161 


29 


18% 


201 



♦ No. lA = number for whom information is available. 

♦* % lA = percentage of those for whom information is available. 
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thus, went on to a second and sometimes even a third and occasionally 
a fourth training experience. 

TRE's required more training than the non-TRE's. For the 
241 TRE's there was a total of 427 training experiences, or an 
average of 1.77 per client. For the non-TRE*s there were 555 
training experiences or an average of 1.35 per client. The 
difference between these two numbers suggests, as a very crude 
measure, that the TRE's required about 30% more training than 
the non-TRE's. Of course, a careful cost/beneiit accounting 
would require putting a price tag on every one of the training 
experiences in the entire Project, a task which is well beyond 
the scope of this monograph. It is accurate to say that the 
TRE's required more training experiences than the non-TRE's 
and that the 30% figure cited above is indicative, though not 
definitive. TABLE 21 gives a breakdown of both subpopulations 
by number of training experiences. TRE's were twice as likely 
to go on to a second training experience and more than three 
times as likely to require a third training experience. 



TABLE 21 

TRE and Non-TRE Clients by Number of Training Experiences 

NUMBER OF TRAINING EXPERIENCES TRE NON-TRE 

No. % No. % 

ONE OR MORE 

Males 88 100 166 100 

Females 153 100 245 100 

All Clients 241 100 411 100 

TWO OR MORE 

Males 49 55.7 44 26.5 

Females 84 54.9 75 30.6 

All Clients 133 55.2 119 29.0 

THREE OR MORE 

Males 15 17.1 6 3.6 

Females 29 19.0 16 6.5 

All Clients 44 18.3 22 5.4 

FOUR OR MORE 

Males 3 3.4 2 1.2 

Females 6 3.9 1 .4 

All Clients 9 3.7 3 .7 



Were the TRE's successful? The answer is ''yes, buf . 'Tes*', 
they were more successful than the non-TRE's in terms of comple- 
tion of training, successful job placement, relatively little 
termination without good cause, and reduction of welfare depen- 
dency. "But", they required extra training, when compared with 
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the non-TRE's, This extra training can be read in several ways. 
It may be a reflection of the fact that within the whole client 
population, the TRE's as a group were relatively unemployable. 
Hence, it took more training to bring them even with the rest of 
the group, not to mention putting them ahead. It is also possible 
that the absence of any Training Related Expenses for the non - 
TRE's meant that various crises in the clients' lives went unmet, 
thus forcing a larger percentage of those clients out of the 
Project. This would be especially unfortunate since the Training 
Related Expenses were such a small portion of the Project budget 
and thus a small price to pay for keeping a client in training 
or on a .job. It is also possible that the primary correlation 
lies simply between number of training experiences and number of 
Training Related Expenses: the more often a client corner back 
for training, the more often he needs these monies. Unravelling 
these assorted threads would involve rer.earching the actual 
impact of the Training Related Expenses on the lives of the 241 
clients receiving them, and would require data which is not 
available. Perhaps the best note to strike is speculative one: 
given that the TRE's were relatively unemployable (as per the 
preceding subsection) yet relatively successful (as pex* this 
subsection) how much worse would they have done without the 
added training and the timely delivery of the Tx^aining Related 
Expense monies? 

The Goods and Services Provided 

For purposes of simplicity, in this subsection a "TRE" is 
a Training Related Expense per se, whereas in the two preceding 
subsections ''TRE*' referred to clients receiving Tx^aining Related 
Expenses. TRE's provided clients with goods ranging from pillow 
cases to tool sets, and with services ranging from auto repairs 
to child care. The largest category of TRE's (45% of the total) 
helped ease clients' transportation difficulties. In addition 
to repairs, the TRE's bought tires, batteries, and in some 
instances paid for clients' poll taxes so that they could renew 
their driver's licenses. Interestingly enough, a division of all 
the TRE's into those which went to male clients and those which 
went to females, shows that the males were more likely to require 
TRE's for transportation. Fifty- three percent of the TRE's for 
males went for transportation as opposed to only 41% of the TRE's 
for women. The average TRE for transportation approximated forty 
dollars. 

The other large category of TRE was for clothing. In ordex" 
to got .jobs, clients needed a vaiiety of clothing from foundation 
gai^ments and support hose to uniforms and work boots. Over a 
third (38%) of all TRE's were for clothing, at an average cost 
of $22,32. Among men, 33% of the TRE's were for clothing, while 
among women the figure was 40%. The most common clothing TRE's 
wei'e for unifoi^ms. In each client's case males and females, 
uniforms were responsible for less than half of the clothing 
TRE's. 
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Between them, clothing and transportation accounted for 
over eighty percent of all the TRE's. In the o ther categories , moving 
expenses, education, child care, medical expenses and miscellan- 
eous, the numbers of TRE's and the numbers of clients are so 
small that any statistical interpretation would be of question- 
able value. TABLES 22-24 give a thorough categorical breakdown 
of the TRE's, the clients receiving them and the expenditures 
involved . 

It is of some interest to note that many clients needed more 
than one TRE. Overall, while 61% of the clients needed only one 
TRE, 21% needed two TRE's, 8% needed three and 7% needed four. 
Over 3% of all clients needed five or more TRE's. When broken 
down into male clients and female clients, the corresponding 
percentages do not vary significantly from the overall figures 
(see TABLE 25). 
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TABLE 22 

Training Related Expense by Category of Expense ; 



Female Clients 





No. 


of 


7 




7 Tntl 

/o 1 U U J. • 




7 Tol-nl 






Clients 


J.U La L 


Mn 


TO P ' c 






AVer ago 




Rec^ 


g 


17 o m Q 1 o 
r cnia J. c 


n F 


r cnia 




CUJLCa'-rciu. 






TRi: 




pi •{ zan t- c 
L> 1 1 c n L a 


TRT7 ' Q 




tut r 6 


L« J. i-C U L b 


tu re 


CLOTHING 


79 




52 


106 


40 


2,470.19 


31 


23.30 


I In i forms 


36 




24 


44 


17 


746.21 


g 

✓ 


16 96 


Other Clothing 


43 




28 


62 


23 


1,723.98 


22 


27.81 


TRANSPORTATION 


64 




42 


109 


41 


4,207.34 


53 


38.60 


OTHER 


45 




29 


51 


20 


1,221.93 


16 


23.96 


Moving Expenses 


3 




2 


4 


2 


196.48 


3 


49.12 


Education 


19 




12 


21 


8 


174.03 


2 


8.29 


Child Care 


2 




1 


2 


1 


60.00 


1 


30.00 


Medical 


7 




5 


9 


3 


499.00 


6 


55.44 


Miscel laneous 


14 




9 


15 


6 


292.42 


4 


19.49 


TOTAL 


188 






266 




7,899.46 







TABLE 23 

Training Related Expense bv Category of Expense ; 











Male 


C lients 










No. 


of 


1 




7o Total 




% Total 






Clients 


Total 


No. 


TRE' s 




Expendi- 


Average 




Rec' 


g 


Male 


of 


Male 


Expend i- 


tures Male Expend: 




TRE 




Clients 


TRE' 


s Clients 


ture 


Clients 


ture 


CLOTHING 


46 




52 


51 


33 


1,034.44 


21 


20.28 


Uniforms 


16 




18 


17 


11 


307.28 


6 


18.08 


Other Clothing 


30 




34 


34 


22 


727. 16 


15 


21.39 


TRANSPORTATION 


47 




53 


80 


53 


3,347.36 


67 


41.84 


OTHER 


16 




18 


21 


15 


592.89 


12.3 


28.23 


Moving Expenses 


2 




2 


3 


2 


163.50 


3 


54.50 


Education 


5 




6 


7 


5 


35.75 


1 


5.11 


Child Care 


I 




1 


1 


1 


50.00 


1 


50.00 


Medical 


1 




1 


1 


1 


13.00 


.3 


13.00 


Mlscellaneoud 


7 




8 


9 


6 


330.64 


7 


36.74 


TOTAL 


109 






152 




4,974.69 
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TABLE 24 



TralnlaR Related Expense by Category of Expense ; 

All Clients 





No. of 


7, 


No. 


7. 




7. 
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Total 
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TRE' s 
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CLOTHING 


125 


52 


157 


38 


3,50A.63 


27 


22.32 


Uniforms 


52 


22 


61 


15 


1,053.A9 


8 


17.27 


Other Clothing 


73 


30 


96 


23 


2,A51. lA 


19 


25 53 


TRANSPORTATION 


111 


A6 


189 


A5 


7,554.70 


59 


39.97 


OTHER 


61 


25 


72 


18 


1,814.82 


15 


25.21 


Moving Expenses 


5 


2 


7 


2 


359.98 


3 


51.43 


Ed ucat ion 


2A 


10 


28 


7 


209.78 


2 


7.49 


Child Care 


3 


1 


3 


1 


110.00 


1 


36.67 


Med lea I 


8 


3 


10 


2 


512.00 


4 


51.20 


Misce L lanecAjs 


21 


9 


2A 


6 


623.06 


5 


25.96 


TOTAL 


297 




418 




12,874.15 







TABLE 25 



TRE Clients by Frequency of Use of TRE's 
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CI ients 
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1 


54 


61 


94 


61 


2 


21 


24 


29 


19 


3 


4 


5 


15 


10 


4 


6 


7 


10 


7 
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1 


I 


3 


2 


6+ 
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2 


2 


1 


TOTAL 


88 


100 


153 


100 
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No. of 7. of 
Clients Clients 
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50 
19 
16 
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4 
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61 
21 
8 
7 
1 
2 
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PART II 
ENRICHMENT TRAINING 
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SECTION I 



Tlio soconci part of this monoiirarfi i.s nn o.\'<)mi.nation of the 
use of Enr i cluuen t Trainiiij;- in tlie V'eririoiiL r imon (al and Donion- 

stratv.>a Manpower Pilot IHvjjer.t. A.s men li. J in Pnrl' I, Eurich- 
mtM) t TrMLniuf^, a siippoi'l component of the .'ipiM-ja: Work Project 
(SW P) . pi'ov i cied funds for (bourses in .-iibjoi; ts . It was 

est^ihlishoJ as a soparate l}udg'et itCMu dnriii;; \\\(^ .second two years 
ol the Pru.iect (Fiscal years 1972 and 197')). The ensuing components 
comprise i\irt II: 

1. The Inirk'j. i''>und and development of En i* i chi ion t Training are 
discii>.-.« I. l\ is noii.'d that prior to its I'ormiJl inciu.sifMi as a 
support »:o|y.nen t . C(^s ts for such training;' v/cre mot from Training 
Rela te d l,M|.»ous«^ luucis. 

2. Tlif? means o[ j du-n t i l y i hlc c^lients in im-o^I oi' Enrichment 
Training a.»? pr*'--;n t r.- : . 1. L is rOio'n that J : si^i.T, oIi.mius and 
triiiinn:: f -mi} < ! <>> c e:M'ii on oc(.;isL;n recojj. n i : . .^'h a n-i'd. Once 
idenli.'i "f. s t :i I f .iri.iimOil fo)* trainin- \' i ^ n a [)i)r'>in'i a to 
Irui.v 1'- :iid L n 1 1->«: ra i ^ mI the t.raininic into IMe (Vlie^^ts overall 
cm[> I I; il I ly ()ian . 
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3. The specific procedures used in the Project to provide 
needed Enrichment Training to clients is outlined and methods 
and criteria for course selection, trainee enrollment and payment 
for services are given. 

4. The characteristics of the 58 trainees who received 
Enrichment Training are analyzed and compared to trainees who did 
not receive such training. It is no I eel that a large percentage 
were women (857o vs. 59% in the total U'ainin^'- population) and 
that more Enrichment: participants iuui at i ^:jas t a high school 
education (79% vs. 54%). It is fXi^J /i iueci that the high perponder- 
ence ol women was L]ue to the value wj" training in the clerical 
fields, trad ' Lionally a woman's preserve. 

5. The types cT training provitiod and pcvts are discussed. 
The total amount expended during the Project, v/as $6,673, an 
average of $115 per trainee. 

6. A comparison of data as to com[)letion, termination and 
permanent employment status between Enrichment anci iion-Enrichment 
trainees is made. 1 1 is shown that the former had not only a 
higher completion ratio, but also wore more likely to be hirerJ 
permanently by their training employei*. 

7. An assessment is made by local E.^n office personnel of the value 
of Enrichment Training showing a consis lently favoral/le opinion ot 
the resource. Coaches are quoted as saying that in several cases 
Enrichment Training was directly ins t ruinental in the trainee 
securing a permanent job. 

B. Conclusions 

It Is clearly shown by the higiier complotioa rate of the 
Enrichment Trainees that if properly applied, 3uch training can 
be a valuable aid in projects of this type. However, it should be 
noted that tlie training was most helpful in situations where one 
specific skill, such as typing, could qualify a trainee for a 
job. This can be seen by the high perponderence of women trained 
for clerical positions. Therefore, we can conclude that the most 
efficient use of this resource requires careful evaluation of 
both the trainee's needs and the job requirements. 
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SECTION II 



INTRODUCTION 

A. The Monograph Objective 

The primary purpose of Part II of this monograph is to examine the 
function and uses of Enrichment Training as a supportive service 
component in the Special Work Project (SWP) of the Vermont Exper- 
imental and Demonstration Manpower Pilot Project during the two 
and one-half years of its operational existence. 

The first section of this part summarized the findings 
of this study and provided recommendations and conclusions. This 
section will serve to introduce Enrichment Ti^aining by generally 
discussing its role in the Special Work Project. Section III will 
explain the actual Enrichment Training process by exploring means 
by which E&D staff members identified clients' needs for Enrich- 
ment Training and the operational procedures used in obtaining 
Enrichment Training for the clients. Section IV of fers statistics 
which characterize the types of enrollees who participated in 
Enrichment Training, the types of training offered, the cost of 
training and the types of training instructions utilized. A com- 
parison of final termination statuses of SWP Enrichment enrollees 
with SWP non-Enrichment enrollees is made in Section V, as well 
as a comparison of their Follow- through employment statuses. The 
final section provides an as^^^essment of Enrichment Training by 
local office staff members. 

B . Backgrovmd 

The Special Work Project (SWP) entailed contractual agreements 
between the Vermont State Employment Service and public and private 
nonprofit organizations. These agreements established subsidized 
training employment for unemployed heads of households with chil- 
dren. The goals of SWP training were to enhance enrollees' overall 
employabi 1 i ty and to equip them with job experience which would 
enable them to better compete for nonsubsidized employment upon 
successf\il completion of their Special Work training. 

Individual local office E&D employabili ty teams (the Coach, 
Counselor and Manpower Specialist) of the Vermont State Employment 
Service were faced with the problem of overcoming a variety of 
barriers to employment which hindered Special Work Px'ogram trainees 
from obtaining jobs or holding them. The work ^'barriers" had an 
all inclusive meaning in the context of this Project. It related 
to trainees' personal problems such as difficulties at home, 
problems with interpersonal relationships, transportation 



problems, physical or emotional handicaps, educational deficien- 
cies and lack of specific job skills. Several of the preceding 
barriers to employment are the subjects in part or whole of other 
project monographs. The last two — educational deficiencies and/ 
or thG lack of specific job skills, are the trainee barriers to 
employment which ax^e specifically the subject of Part II of this 
monograph . 

In the context of the Vermont Experimental and Demonstration 
Project. Enrichment Training consisted of two approaches to E&D 
Special Work trainees* employability barriers. The two approaches 
used to ameliorate these barriers focused on improving trainees 
educationally and upgrading their job related skills. The first 
approach placed emphasis on remedial instruction in the *'3R*s'' in 
order that trainees could speak, read and write with sufficient 
ability to function satisfactorily in the performance of their SWP 
training positions. The second approach stressed the development 
of specific job-related skills; that is, the development of 
increased competence in the performance of their SWP training jobs. 

C. Development of Enrichment Training 

The need for an educational support service component arose 
shortly after the operational phase of SWP was inaugurated at 
the two field locations — Burlington and Morrisville. This obvious 
need of SWP trainees indicated that some of them could profit from 
work-related, structured educational training. Secondly, initial 
SWP operations demonstrated that certain trainees would need the 
support of classroom study to perform their SWP training jobs 
satisfactorily. As a result of this, it was believed that formal 
Enrichment Training for Special Work trainees integrated with 
their SWP work slots, would play an important role in bringing 
about permanent retention of the trainees by training employers. 

Thei^e was no specific funding for Enrichment Training purposes 
during the first year of operations; however, there were a few 
instances of educational support to SWP trainees which were paid 
with Training Related Expense funds. This occurred at the Vermont 
State Hospital at Waterbury, Vermont, where seven SWP trainees 
attended the Barre Learning Center in preparation for the General 
Educational Development Test (GED) as a means of obtaining high 
school equivalency diplomas. Another instance of Enrichment 
Training involved a SWP trainee at the Waterbury State Hospital 
who attended a one week seminar relating to the rehabilitation of 
alcoholics held at the University of New Hampshire, Ehirham, New 
Hampshire, With the expansion of the E&D program on a statewide 
basis in late summer of 1971, this type of training became a 
formal component of the project's support services, and from that 
time on, it was called "Enrichment Training". 
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SECTION III 

THE ENRICHMENT TRAINING PROCESS 

A. Identifying Needs for Enrichment T.rainin£y 

At the time of enrollment, E&D Counselors, in consultation 
with other members of the local office employabi 1 i fcy teams, worked 
with trainees in developing plans' for the purpose of attaining 
their employabil i ty goals. This often entailed the administration 
and analysis of testing. Once the plan was developed and the 
trainee placed in a training slot, the first step in attaining the 
employability goal was accomplished. Occasionally during the 
course of the clients' SWP training, the need for supplemental 
training became evident. Clients who might have benefited from Enrichment 
Training were identified by three sources: 

1, The staff, through knowledge of training employers 
requirements or through observation of the trainees on - 
the-job performance might suggest Enrichment Training to 
improve skills; 

2* A SWP employer would occasionally suggest that special 
training would aid an employee in improving job performance 
or in qualifying for permanent placements; 

3, The trainee himself might recognize limitations which 
might be overcome by Special Tx^aining. 

B . T he Integration of Enrichment Training Into Trainees' Employa - 
bility Status 

With Special Work Training slots selected, the next step in 
the training process involved implementing the Special Work Training 
with available support services which would build on the trainees' 
strong points, remediate their weaknesses and generally assist them 
during Special Work Training. Enrichment Training was one of these 
support services. The decision to use this particular support 
service was the out-growth of the local office employability teams' 
appraisals of trainees' training job needs. The final decision to 
put Enrichment Training into use was made only after discussing 
the proposed Enrichment Training with SWP trainees and with the 
training employers . 

Whether the Enrichment Training coincided with the beginning 
or early stage of the Special Work Program training jobs or whether 
it became an adjunct to the SWP training sometime after the starting 
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u.; <-'i rrai. iij;, t ...r h Hi" t r'aiuf-Oir: v.ai. fully app»'»^i'*''^^^l of i.he 
K;Krn »''f ac'lii.:; l.i.ii.; s i> ,^:'0 /r i vc- r:or p.-'M'^i. i tr) their emp I o yab i i i ty 
platiii, TiiivT oual'.led (i.\iiupt:;^ t'^> huf:(*iuj aclivo participants in 
jeve;. llj*.»ir i.iKli vi lui i . ci-sr [ilau^ii, Of (he 58 trai.nt?es, 13 

r c.nvollo.l iii Gnriirii;*;. u i 'Ir.nnihi;;' relatively early 

:;i:rii:,^ l.i.ijir oiVl' 1 /a i u i ; -15 iiH'i) vf^ro enrt;ll.«J i;;omG t:inic? later 

'fill- h«i) ioif ] oM'jct^ eoii^ l;:y:'J'i.li ly le.ii.i mor.ibers (usiiailly the 
Mrinp. a ; i.D Ls ) li'jl'l or i lh r.u t i > .! Hia? i: LiiK'-"^ vvith sul)cc)ri I ractors 
fo;-* 1 lU: ./arp»*^:>e of acqui». i i\ L i-i;^:^' laoin wilu the philosoj^hy, goals and 
support servicey ol (no iJLD Special Woik program. As a result, a 
IViW ti"c\ hi i (iK L-mp 1 iiv*-'!^*^' joqui^'S ted thJ t ai>f'r:>pi'ia I e H'ru'it'hmeii t 
Trahiin,- he? 1 r;coi|;r>/ a tu-^J i/)lo tlie Speoiul v\ork Ti.':ri »iir,^ exr>arience. 
In Wiese ins taiicrjfj a to.v Si^.}' siii)c<">nti iu;t3 were written with specific 
ref •:vrou.;v:JS E r; f i c Ivuenl Tr:iu\3n^. Fc^r exiunpif^. Ivc^ suojiciutracts 
we?re .vritlevf ini/lUiit? proviirM j>ii foi a s^-rii*-fS of correspondence 
course's-, iri (i.e fiolc] of eleutal h\;;ie.jtv' provided by the E?ct6)nslon 

ol' ilni.^'ers i ; y o[" .'with i'-;LolJ.riR. FltlWjvF 1 :is ihe 

Sf-ecial A'orlr nr.ject TiMini flaw :v r a oUbr.. )n tra c't Vh i (ill includes 
i'.ily. i:vK.*\nsiijTi for thici uhm^nt Traiii 1 n<, . 
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Bate 



Coat;ract No. 
Project No. 



CoatraotOL' 



Box hes 

Montpelier, Veraoul-, 0'3602 



Subcontractor : (of rerei") 



Tel ephor^e 



(u) Lengr.h of Project: 'j^oea.l Rom^s :-^"oO 



l(iLi;i3er of Week;: in FerKul of EnrcuMiiKMit ^2 

Start I\-3t.3 3 Jaly 1973 End Date ::'\) Den. I972 



(b) Nun-.bcr to Enrclled {?.) tvo 

(j) Weekly Schedule Monday t l I' ough I'Tiday 



2 . Wago Infornig tion : 
Employer '3 Portion of Ua-^es & PICA 
Cost Reinibursement to E;Tnployer 
Total Estimated Costs 



Percent 



r>j liars 











of w-a-i^es 






& YlOX 






plufi 719.00 






5095.32 



Wages will be paid to trainee (s) on a bi-veokly "basis, and wage reimbursementi: 
to the employer/subconLractor will be made on a monthly basis. 

3* Overall Project Summary 



DOT Job Title 
and Code 



Dental 

Assistant 
079.378 



ERIC 



No. of 

Enrollees 



Farollee 



Vfork 
Week 
Hrs 



ho 

Empl 
at 5 



Share of FICA 



)yer * 
TOTkL WACES plus 



Wage 

Per 

Hr. 



2.00 



Univfersit 
Dental As 
Cour 3e inbludi 
segrmmts 6l, 

resp"L*ctiv?ly [. 



No. 

of 
Wkr. 



52 



Tr.iril 
Wks . 

Er.r'ollee 



26 



Maxiinum J^b Related Exp 



/ of 

is taint Corresbondence 



Weekly 
Wage 
Per 
.Enroller 



80.00 

'ICA 
nses 



ng first bwo 
00 and h&.y) 

er enroll be 



1.09.50 
TOTAL 



Total 
Wage 

Payments 
Enrollees 



$4i6o.oo 
216.32 



$^376.32 

500,00 



219.00 



$5095.32 



Employer 
Wage 

Re imbiir s eire nt 



$3938.69 
500.00 



219. 00 
4657-69 
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1 ito pi'OLu^dintc ^'ontrasts * i h the usii.* 1 procedia'e where i n 
no r porLfic refeiv u(.'.e to E richmeiit TnJ uing wa s made in the iiul i.i l 
sub« r.n tract . The usual proceduro for ar.(tin{^'' Unrichmenl. Training 
is described in detail in the Procedural (iu ides for A ^iminist ra. t >rs 
o f P ub lic Se rvice Fmp loymen t Pvo jec ts , 1 ' ' " 

\s a hi;, I tei' ( opera tioiu.* ( t)roco(iis i liiu use iMirich. u I 
iiiCinie.-H fot' u ndev ^' r j I i ng the com jVic ..laent Trainii.p; represenled 
a resource whi^h ^ not used if thirs ii.ource vas av.. liable throu^;i. 
other or^ari iz M inns . T!ir- i i'cj cedur i^ 1 G'i? ^^'.f^il '^ ^"^ i nis ( ra ( rg's of 
Piblir Servi ce Lniplu> men t Projec f.^ st^^. trs: ^'limite ^ funds lor 
ffu.. iv iimcnt Tva ining shoul Tbt*^ uti i {<> purchase Enrichment 

Traihing only .vlien the requiied tidLnii.:, cannot be obtaineil locally 
throu«;'h other funding res^ i c;es . *' As example, we would no I want 
to u.se Enrichn- Training to pay fo/ t ui-iiing wh i !h may alre^Kly Ut. 
available loci / . / through AiO'/A, Adult L.isic Education or It rou^^h 
the Vocational f iucation Department.5 'i local school districts. 

Wtierever tliefe wei b nc^ existitit;^ ^rogr Maf- of the above type!i> 
to U'hich E&n trainees could be i1iiect£(;, th ^ local office ESiD 
oii.pl cyabili i,y 1«am members (usually tb*^ Couii->elor or Coach) suugiit 
an OrUJcational lacility or a competent .nuli\ idual (such as a 
retlx'ed teachei . a craftsman or techai:tlan) to provide- Ihe neces- 
.sary instruction to t.raineos. This re^inred that the training 
in.^titunion oi* individual xn^Jtructor bi} situated in a location 
accessible to trainees and able to o/'ilm' instruction at times which 
were convenient for them to attend — usually during non-SWP work - 
training time. This procedure hinged an the J (allowing two steps: 

1. Setting up an Enrichment Training jirograni; 

a. Local office E&D employabili ty t.:jam decision that a 
Special Work Trainee case plan shouid be augmented by 
Enrichment Training ; 

b. Local office E&,D personnel search for facility or 
individual to provide training; 

c. Local office E&D unit request to E&D Central Office 
detailing specific purpose of training, costs, duration 
and identity of training facility or individual; 

d. Central Office approval of request. 

2. Arranging for payment to the trainer: 

a . Le t ter from the local office manai^^frr to the trainer or 
training f acili ty requesting the specific training and cost ; 



P rocedural Gu ides for Administrators of Public Service Employ - 
men t Pro,jec ts . Department of Employment Security publication, 
Monrpelier, Vermont, September, 1973, 



I). T.».v(:U.r rrou ivAiui^r to local ait'u-.'J unit, detailing'- 

trai n l.:-.g \r, r.o. pi uvided to SV.'P i.c\i LU^i.:-, \ 

c. Bil'llnij i-nvcice f i orii tri'lnf:." ic, l:h'^ Ir.cin i ofl'Lca: 

d. Bii'litis; forwarcK.'d from li&O iocal oi'drv (;o K&D Central 
Office; 

e. E&D Coiitrul Ci'^ico api.-rjvt<l. rnul c i..'..a ra.ncfc tr;-. ou(>li K,S. 
Fiscal Section ta State Finance Division. 
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EivV? iOfU^ ENT ' TRAIN IN 
• £h'^ '^!5:£i il^* * iLlJi;^ M i. Eni'ic hiiie r: L 'Vva, i d i ng^ Pa rl i c! i pa li ts 

As has b-ieri statod earlier in this paiJor, 58 EM) SWP trainees 
wei'e o 1 the)' :,a l (^.- ce^J for E; r i chnien t Tra i iii Hi; by lo(;al office unit employ- 
abillty team (ut.xMljers , requested ti'aiaing tlieaisel ves , or were en- 
rolltrd as a M-.salt of reqvios Ib from t raining employers. What were 
the cliavac terls t: i cs oi" tliese men and women who were enrolled? 

All ein\ollees entering Enrichment Training averaged 11,6 
years of education; 46 of 58 Eririchment trainees had completed at 
least 12 years. TA BLE 1 contrasts tho years of education of the 
par t iv^ipr:.ivts in Enricliiu^nt Training und nonpai* ticipants ; it shows 
that only b'i of the Enrichuient Training enrollees attended school 
for eight yoars or less while 19% non-Enrichment trainees attended 
school for eight years or less. Of the Enrichment Training partic- 
ipants 12% had from nine to eleven years of schooling. P'inall>,14% 
of ihe Enrichment Training participants nad over twelve years, 
while 13% of the non-Enrichment participants had more than 12 
years of education, 

TABLE 1 



Educ a tional Levels of Enr ichmen t T ra ining Enrollees 
^"i7d Non-Enr i c h ment Trai n ing Enrollees 



Years Enrichment Training Non-Enrichment Training 



School 


Par fcici pants 


Participan ts 




No . 


% 


No. 


% 


0-8 


5 


9% 


Tie 


19% 


9-11 


7 


12% 


157 


26% 


12 


38 


6 5% 


250 


42% 


over 12 


8 


14% 


75 


13% 


TOTAL 


58 


ino% 


598 


100% 



TABLE 2 below details comparative statistical data for the 58 
SWP tlFainees who participated in Enrichment Training and for the 
598 SWP traineos who dici no (' :>artioj pate In Eni'ichmont Training. 
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TABLE 2 

Charp.cterist i cs of Enrichment Tra i n ing Enrol lees and 



Non-Enrichment Training Enrollees 



Partic ipan ts 
in Enrichment 
Training (58) 



Non-Participants in 
Enricliment Training (598) 



No. % 



No . % 



Female 
Male 

Ha ndi capped 

Disadvantaged 

Vetei'an 

Head of Household 
Welfare Recipients 



49 
9 
13 
31 
6 
40 
32 



84% 
16% 
22% 
54% 
10% 
69% 
55% 



3 50 
248 
141 
395 
112 
483 
340 



58% 
42% 
24% 
66% 
19% 
81% 
57% 



The data reveals the following- characteristics for trainees partic- 
ipating in Enrichment Training: 49 were females (84% of all partic- 
ipants) against 9 men (16% of all participants), 13 (22%) were 
handicapped, 31 (54%) were disadvantaged, 6 (10%) were veterans, 
40 (69%) were heads of households, and 32 (55%) were welfare recip- 
ients . 

Nonparticipants in Enrichment Training numbered 350 females 
(58% of all nonparticipants) against 248 ma7es (42% of all nonpar- 
ticipants), 141 (24%) were handicapped, 395 (66%) were disadvantaged, 
112 (19%) were veterans, 483 (81%) were heads of households and 340 
(57%) were welfare recipients. In highlighting the significant 
aspects of the preceding data, it is very evident that females pre- 
dominated over males in the Enrichment Training enrollees by a 
ratio of 5 to 1 , while the ratio for nonparticipants was a much closer 
3 tol. Only 54%of the Enrichment Training participants were disad- 
vantaged, contrasting with 66% of the nonparticipants. 

TABLE 3 details the types of Special Work Training slots each 
of the 58 Enrichment Training participants held and the number and 
percentages of Enrichment Training enrollees in these job slots. 
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TABLE 3 

Special Work Training Slots Filled by 
58 SWP Enrichment Training Enrollees' 



Job 


Male 


Female 


M & 1' 


% of 


Clerk-Typist 


0 


13 


13 


21% 


General Office Clerk 


0 


8 


8 


13% 


Family Case Aide 


2 


6 


8 


13% 


Teacher Aide 


1 


6 


7 


12% 


Dental Assistant 


0 


5 


5 


8% 


Employment Service Aide 


1 


3 


4 


7% 


Community Organization 










Worker 


0 


2 


2 


4% 


Auto Mechanic 


2 


0 


2 


4% 


Toy Assembler 


0 


2 


2 


4% 


Reading Coordinator 


0 


1 




2% 


Messenger 


1 


0 




2% 


Office Manager 


0 


1 




2% 


Nurse Aide 


0 


1 




2% 


Legal Secretary 


0 


1 




2% 


Bookkeeper 


1 


0 




2% 


Maintenance Man Helper 


1 


_0 




2% 


TOTAL 


9 


49 


58 


100% 



This table shows that clerical trainees account for nearly half 
(45%) of all Enrichment Training participants. This is not 
surprising since a large percentage of all SWP slots were in this 
field and oxfcen improvement in trainees' skills was necessary for 
this type of work. 

B. Types of Enrichment Training 

The types of Enrichment Training can be divided into the 
subsequent five broad classifications: 1) Office Skills with the 
subcategories of typing, bookkeeping, and stenography; 2) High 
School Courses for GED preparation; 3) Technical Courses including 
dental technology, auto repair, woodworking and electrical wiring; 
4) College Study with individual courses in several different 
fields such as History, Sociology, Counseling, Psychology and 
American Literature; 5) A one week seminar on the Treatment of 
Alcoholics . 

TABLE 4 shows the number of courses pursued by Enrichment 
Training participants in the areas des'cribed above. 
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T ABLE 4 

Types of Enrichm ont Training Courses 





Number Male 


Number Female 


Total ^ 


Courses Taken 


Par tic i pants 


Pai'tici pants 


Par ticipan ts 


Office Skills 


3 


32 


35 


Typin*;- 


2 


28 


30 


Bookkeepi nj? 


1 


2 


3 


S teno^;raphy 


0 


2 


2 


Secondary Preparation 


1 


0 


1 


GED 


1 


0 


1 


Technical Studies 


3 


16 


19 


Den ta I Hyu ienis t 


0 


14 


14 


Auto Repair 


2 


0 


2 


• Woodwork inijc 


0 


2 


2 


Elec trical Wiring 


1 


0 


1 


College Courses 


3 


20 


23 


History 


1 


0 


1 


Education ^ 


0 


6 


6 


Soc iolo^y 


1 


2 


3 


Speech 


0 


1 


1 


Psychology 


1 


5 


6 


GEPFE 


0 


2 


2 


Mathema tics 


0 


1 


1 


Li tera ture 


0 


I 


1 


Public Speaking 


0 


1 


1 


English 


0 


1 


1 


Seminar on Alcoholism 


1 


0 


1 


TOTAL 


11 


68 


79* 



*These figures repi'esent the number of times a client participated 
in a course. Some clients took more than one course, accounting for 
the discrepancy between 58 participants and 79 courses. 



TABLE 4 confix-ms the fact that E&D SWP training assignments by 
sex have largely followed the traditional pattern prevalent among 
the regular work force. Female trainees continued to be trained 
for .jobs requiring the familiar office skills ~- typing, bookkeeping 
and stenography with only three of 35 office skill enureses being 
taken by males. In one category. Technical Studies, thci^e was an 
incursion of two females the field of woodworking, traditionally 
a male occupation. Oddly enough, these two females constituted 
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100% of SWP trainees in this category. APPENDIX A provides a complete 
listing of trainees by sex, cost of course, name and duration of 
course and training ,iob title. 

C . Institutions and Ins tr\ic to r s Pr ovi d 1 n^ Enri chment Tra in i^ng 

SWP participants have received Enrichment Training courses 
from two sources those offered by recogn i'.:ed institutions or by 
individual instructors. Training was provided by: 

1. College or University 

2. College or University Correspondence Courses 

3. I\iblic High ? hool Adult Education Courses 

4. Public Vocational School 

5. Private Instructor 

TABLE 5 shows that 30 Public High School Adult Education 
courses and 26 College or University courses accounted for over 
two-thirds of the Enrichment Training courses taken by Enrichment 
Training participants. The only others accounting for more than 10% 
of total courses were II College Correspondence courses taken, 
equivalent to 14'?) of the total. 



TABLE 5 



Categories of Institutions or Facilities Number of 

Used for Enrichment Tra ining Courses 



1. College or University 26 

2. College or University Correspondence Courses II 

3. Public High School Adult Education Courses 30 

4. Public Vocational School 5 

5. Private Instructor 7 

TOTAL 79 



D. Enrichment Tra ining Costs 

During tlie second Pi'ojet^t fiscal year. when Enrichment 
Training became a formal support component. $21,000 was budgeted 
to the Special Work program for underwriting its cost. The preced- 
ing dollar amount was based on an estimate that about 20% of the 
anticipator! number of Special Work onrollees would require this 
resource for an averago of 12 weeks twenty hours per week at 
a cost of al)out $1.40 per hou • per enrollee. This hourly figure 
represented the upper range of cost experienced by the Vermont 
State Employment Service for MHTA and WIN skill training and 
basic education institutional training. Experience showed that 
the amount budgeted was far in excess of the funds required. Con- 
sequently, the budget was revised during the third year to $9,600 
for Enrichment Training. 

ERIC 



The actual total cost of Enrichment Training during the? two 
fiscal years 1971-1972 and 1972-1973 had been $6,673 or an average 
of $115 per trainee for the 58 Special Work trainees who had been 
assisted. Since the total number of Enrichment courses pursued 
were 79, the average cost per course was $84,00. The costs of tho 
courses ranged from a low of $21.00 for a typing course to $500. CO 
to cover part of a special college degree program for adults 
offered at a nearby college. In no instance was a request for 
Enrichment Training ever denied because of cost alone. 

It should also be noted that in several cases Enrichment 
Training was arranged that involved no expenditure of Project 
funds; for example some local schools offered courses leading to 
a high school equivalency diploma on a no cost basis. 
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SECTION V 

ANALYSIS OF ENRICHMENT AND NON-ENRICHMENT ENROLLEES AS TO TERMIN - 
ATION AND COMPLETION STATUS AND TO PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT STATUS 



A . Completion and Termination Status 

An examination of da ta (see TABLE 6 ) pei^taining to the 58 
SWP trainees who participated in Enrichment Training shows that 
42 (73% of all Enrichment Training participants) completed 
training and were placed in permanent nonsubsidized employment. 
Of the trainees, 38 (90% of all Completed and Placed Enrichment 
Trainees) were hired permanently by the training employer and 4 
(10%) were hired permanently by an outside employer. The same 
data for 598 SWP trainees who did not participate in Enrichment 
Training shows that 264 (44% of all nonpart icipants ) completed 
and were placed in permanent nonsubsidized employment. Of the total 
number of Completed and Placed Nonparticipants 190 (72%) were 
hired permanently by the training employer and 74 (28%) were hired 
permanently by an outside employer. Thus, upon completing training, 
the Enrichment Training participants made a significantly stronger 
showing with an overall job placement rate of 73% against 44% of 
the non-Enrichment Training clients — a 29% difference. 

>ABLE 6 

Comparison of the Final Termination Status of SWP Enrichment 
Enrollees With SWP Non-Enrichment Enrollees 



# Enrich. % Enrich. # Non- % Non- 
Training Training E. T. E. T. 
Termination Status Clients Clients Clients Clients 



Completed and Placed 


42 


73 


264 


44 


Completed and Not Placed 


4 


7 


88 


15 


Additional Traininf^ 


3 


5 


29 


5 


Terminated with Good Cause 


6 


10 


93 


15 


Terminated without Good Cause 


_3 


5 


124 


21 


TOTAL 


58 


100% 


598 


100% 



B. Permanent Employment Status 

By examining Follow- through records obtained on all SWP clients 
at 30, 90 and 180 days after termination from or completion of 
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training, we can determine the relative employment status of 
Enrichment trainees versus non-Enrichment trainees. TABLES 7 and 8 
disclose that 30 days after having completed training and having 
been placed in nonsubsidized employment, 32 (62%) SWP Enrichment 
Training participants were still employed , while 217 (44%) nonpar- 
ticipants were still employed. Ninety days after completion of 
training, 25 (62%) Enrichment Training participants were still 
employed while 182 (41%) of the nonparticipants were still employed. 
One hundred eighty days after completion of training 13 (45%) of 
Enrichment Training participants were still employed while 139 
(36%) of the nonparticipants were still employed. The stronger job 
retention of Enrichment Training participants is very evident at 
the end of 90 days. One hundred eighty days after, there still 
appears to be a higher percentage of Enrichment Training partici- 
pants than nonparticipants employed, although the number of respond- 
ents is small. It must be pointed out that some trainees, both 
Enrichment and non-Enrichment, have not concluded the 180-day 
Follow-through period at the time of this writing. 
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TABLE 7 

Scatus of Enrichment Training Enrollees 30 Days After Termination 



Not in Other Total 





Employed 


Unemployed 


Labor 


Force 


Training 


INA* 


Info. 


Termination Status 


No. 


% 


No. 


7o 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Available 


; 

Completed & Placed 


32 


62 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


0 


7 


33 


Completed, Not Placed 


2 


4 


2 


4 


0 


0 


1 


2 


0 


5 


Additional Training 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


8 


0 


5 


Terminated, Good Cause 


0 


0 


1 


2 


4 


8 


0 


0 


0 


5 


Term., w/out Good Cause 


0 


0 


I 


2 


2 


4 


0 


0 


0 


_3 


Total 


35 


68 


4 


8 


7 


14 


5 


10 


7 


51 


Status of Enrichment 


Training 


Enrollees 90 


Days After Termination 












No t in 




Other 






Total 




Employed 


Unemployed 


Labor 


Force 


Training 


INA* 


Info. 


Termination Status 


No. 


% 


No. 


7o 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Available 


Completed & Placed 


25 


62 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


12 


28 


Completed, Not Placed 


2 


5 


1 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


3 


Additional Training 


1 


3 


0 


0 


1 


2 


I 


2 


2 


3 


Terminated, Good Cause 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


13 


0 


0 


0 


5 


Term., w/out Good Cause 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


5 


0 


0 


1 


_2 


Total 


28 


70 


2 


4 


9 


22 


2 


4 


17 


41 


Status of Enrichment 


Training 


Enrollees 180 


Days After 


Term 


ination 












Not in 


Other 






Total 




Employed 


Unemployed 


Labor 


Force 


Training 


INA* 


Info. 


Termination Status 


No. 


% 


No. 




No. 


% 


No. 


7o 




Avai lable 


Completed & Placed 


13 


45 


I 


3.5 


3 


10.5 


1 


3.5 


22 


18 


Completed, Not Placed 


I 


3.5 I 


3.5 


0 


0 


1 


3.5 


2 


3 


Additional Training 


1 


3. 


,5 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


1 


Terminated, Good Cause 


0 


0 


1 


3.5 


4 


13 


0 


0 


0 


5 


Term., w/out Good Cause 


0 


0 


1 


3.5 


JL 


3.5 


0 


0 


_J, 


_2 


Total 


15 


52 


4 


14 


8 


27 


2 


7 


29 


29 



♦Information Not Available 
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Status of N on -Enrichmen t: Trainin g En rollees 30 Days After Tem inrrtlrtg 











Not In 


La- 


Other 










Employod 




t)OV Fo 




Training 




Info. 


Tormination Scatus 


No, X 


Nl^K.^, 




_No.__ 


% 


No. 


7o 




Avallabl 


Completed & Placed 




9 


1 . IS 




.8 


0 


0 


j6 


230 


Completed, Not Placed 






^ 1 V 


Ik 


2.8 


4 


.8 


2/ 


60 


Additional Training 


0 


3 


.6 


k 


.8 


12 


2.4 


8 


19 


Terminated, Good Cause 


2 


22 


4. it 




10„9 


3 


.6 


13 


81 


Term,, w/o Good Cause 


12 lA 


'■»!. 


10.3 


42 


8.5 


1 


.2 


18 


106 


Total 


245 49^4 


vii 


22.8 


718 


23.8 


20 


4.0 


102 


'496 



Status of Non-Enr i chment Training Enrollees 90 Days Afte^ Termination 













Not in 


La- 


Other 






Total 




Employed 


Unemployed 


bor force 


Training 




Info. 


Termination Status 


No. 


7. 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Aval lable 


Completed & Placed 


182 


40„7 


17 


3.8 


7 


U6 


0 


0 


60 


206 


Completed, Not Placed 


V-\ 


5„4 


21 


4.7 


7 


1.6 


6 


1.4 


29 


58 


Additional Training 


0 


0 


1 


,2 


1 


.2 


14 


3,1 


11 


16 


Terminated, Good Cauue 


8 


1,8 


14 


3.1 


44 


9.9 


3 


.7 


25 


69 


Term,, w/o Good Caust! 


23 


5.2 


37 


8.3 


35 


7.8 


3 


.7 


26 


98 


Total 


237 


53.1 


90 


20.1 


94 


21.0 


26 


5.9 


151 


447 



Status of Non "-Enrichment Training Enrollees 180 Days Af tei Terminati on 













Not in 


1 La- 


Other 






Total 




Employed 


Unemployed 


bor Force 


Training 


INA* 


Info. 


Termination Status 


No. 


% 


No. 


7o 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Available 


Completed & Placed 


139 


36,3 


18 


4.7 


11 


2.9 


1 


.3 


97 


169 


Completed, Not Placed 


20 


5,2 


13 


3,4 


12 


3.1 


5 


U3 


37 


50 


Additional Training 


o 


.5 


1 


.3 


2 


■ ■ ,5 


9 


2.4 


13 


14 


Terminated, Good Cause 


7 


1,8 


15 


3,9 


39 


10,2 


1 


,3 


32 


62 


Term, , w/o Good Cause 


17 


4.4 


31 


8,1 


36 


9,4 


4 


1.1 


36 


88 


Total 


185 


48.2 


78 


20.4 


100 


26.1 


20 


5,4 


215 


383 



*Information Not Available 
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SECTION VI 

LOCAL OFFICE STAFF ASSESSMENT OF ENRICHMENT TRAINING 



Local office personnel viewed Enrichment Training as only one 
of the supportive services available to SWP trainees. None of 15 
employabili ty team members suggested that this one supportive 
component in the Special Work program was the deciding factor 
determining whether the trainees were kept on permanently by em- 
ployers after the completion of training. It was viewed by local 
office Managers, Counselors, Manpower Specialists and Coaches as 
one important criterion which, with several others, provided a 
sound basis for arriving at decisions to retain or not to retain 
trainees. Local office personnel considered several other factors 
of paramount importance to employers in making this decision. The 
other key indices given were: trainees' attitudes toward their 
jobs, proficiency in their work, inter-personal relationships with 
fellow workers and management supervisory personnel and overall 
reliability and stability. Most Counselors and Coaches viewed the 
involvement of SWP trainees in Enrichment Training as valuable 
indices of their overall motivation as well as positive evidence 
of their efforts toward self-improvement. Unquestionably Enrichment 
Training has had a bearing on employer decisions to hire SWP train- 
ees. Just exactly how much force it exerted on employers* decisions 
is a moot point. Perhaps the point can best be made by asking, 
*'Would the 58 Special Work trainees have been better prospective 
permanent employees had they not been exposed to Enrichment Train- 
ing?" All evidence gathered by field personnel points to ''no'' as 
the only possible answer. If skill were needed for training jobs, 
obviously Enrichment Training was needed to reasonably insure 
permanent placement in these jobs. 

Without exception, every team member voiced the opinion that 
Enrichment Training assisted significantly in removing client 
barriers to employment. The two Coaches in Burlington and Morris- 
ville, the only areas in which the E&D Special Work program 
functioned during the first nine months of field operations 
(December. 1970 to September, 1971), stated that: 1) '^Enrichment 
Training did remove client barriers and was extremely useful in 
preparing trainees for nonsubsidized employment afterwards;" 2) 
"Enrichment Training reflects motivation — the first quality that 
employers are seeking." The first Coach quoted, indicated that in 
one instance a trainee was hired permanently specifically because 
his Special Work Training was augmented by Enrichment Training. 
The second Coach indicated that there were eight trainees whose 
exposure to Enrichment Training very definitely increased their 
employabili ty. Another Coach-aide found trainees' employabili ty 
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''to be increased to some degree.*' One local office Manager said: 
"Enrichment Training stimulates motivation and has a direct 
bearing on the trainee's search for self-confidence. It underscores 
the effort trainees have made to improve themselves. In this 
process , others around these trainees become aware of this self - 
upgrading effort." 
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APPENDIX A 

ENRICHMENT TRAINING BY SEX OF PARTICIPANT, COST OF COURSE, NAME 



AND DURATION OF COURSE, AND PARTICIPANT'S SWP JOB TITLE 



Sex Cost of Course Name and Duration of Coxirse SWP Job Title 



p 


50. 


00 


Typing, Spring Term 


Case Worker 


p 


92. 


25 


Typing 4/24-6/30/72 


Clerk-Typist 




25. 


00 


Typing 9/29/71 


Clerk-Typist 


M 


125. 


00 


Smnr. on Alcoholics 


Case Aide 


P 


92. 


25 


Typing 4/34-6/30/72 


Clerk-Typist 


F 


107. 


50 


Typing 10/24-12/22/72 


Clerk-Typist 


M 


141. 


50 


His tory 


Teacher Aide 


F 


107. 


50 


Typing 10/24-12/22/72 


Clerk-Typist 


F 


25. 


00 


Typing 9/29/71- 


Clerk-Typist 


F 


25. 


00 


Typing 9/29/71- 


Nurse Aide 


M 


92. 


25 


. Typing 4/24-6/30/72 


Messenger 




60. 


00 


English 5/15-6/9/72 


Messenger 


F 


37. 


00 


Bookkeeping 1/24/72 10 wks . 


Fam. Case Wkr. 


F 


25. 


00 


Typing 9/29/71- 


Clerk-Tj'-pist 


F 


118. 


14 


Typing 3/20-6/2/72 


Gen. Office 










Clerk 


F 


118. 


14 


Typing 3/20-6/2/72 


Gen. Office 










Clerk 


F 


125. 


70 


Grp. Comm. in Clsrm. 










2/2-5/15/72 


Teacher Aide 


F 


104. 


90 


Lrng. Disab. Rate 










1/24-5/20/72 


Teacher Aide 


F 


61. 


00 


Dental Tech. Corres. 










7/3-12/29/72 


Dental Asst. 




48. 


50 


Dental Tech. Corres. 










7/3-12/29/72 


Dental Asst. 


F 


121. 


95 


Sociology 2/72-6/72 


E.S. Aide 


F 


500. 


00 


GEPFE (Goddard) 9/72-1/72 


Fam. Case Wkr. 


F 


118. 


15 


Typing 3/20-6/2/72 


E.S. Aide 


M 


30. 


00 


Adv. Auto Tech. Spring Term 


Auto Mechanic 


F 


120. 


00 


Speech Remed. Spring Term 


Reading Coord 'r. 


M 


97. 


73 


Beh. Sci. Fid. Wrk. 










1/11-5/12/72 


Outreach Wrkr. 




97. 


72 


Sociology 1/11-5/12/72 


Outreach Wrkr. 


F 


99. 


08 


Intro. Psych. 1/11-5/12/72 


Outreach Wrkr. 




99. 


07 


Sociology 1/11-5/12/72 


Outreach Wrkr. 




106. 


14 


Psych, of Hum. Dvlmt. 










9/4-12/21/72 


Comm. Org. Wrkr. 




106. 


15 


Educ'l. Psych. 9/4-12/21/72 


Comm. Org. Wrkr. 


F 


120. 


00 


Systematic Psych . Spring Term 


Gen. Office 










Clerk 


F 


80. 


00 


Philos. of Educ. 1/17-3/17/72 


Teacher Aide 




80. 


00 


Algebra 1/17-3/17/72 


Teacher Aide 




80. 


00 


Am. Lit. 1/17-3/17/72 


Teacher Aide 
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APPENDIX A (cox\t'cl) 





Vi/ O U V. J L 






SWP Job Title 


F 

.1 




25 


TviM WLr 4 / 24-6 /''i 0/72 


pip rk— r\/n 


F 


30. 


00 


Woo d wor k i ng 1 0 / 5- 1 2/7/72 


Toy Assembler 


M 

IVl 


'in 


\j yj 


n n i' »lr Vr p» n • t ) rr fi / 9 4 - ft / 4. 7 9 
Tvn-i ncr <^ ''94 -fi /'T O / 7 9 


DULHvlvCt:j-/tfX 


F 


Q9 
^ . 




1^ X iv 1 y X i3 L 


F 


J. u ^ . 


^0 


Tvni nii- 7 /'^l-ft/'-!1 /^7 9 

k y .L X f , .jx t?/«jx/ io< 


Xi . kJ . r\ X vl C- 


F 




9 ^ 


Tvni ncr 4/94-fi/?0/79 


V-/ X X iv X y |y J. »2 L 


F 

1. 


Q9 
^ • 


9 S 


T V n 1 n cr 4 / ' 9 4 - ^ 0 / 7 9 


v.-'XvJiiv xy[-'X£>c 




23 . 




Bkk Di^ 1 0 ' 1 1 - J 9 /9 9/72 


PI erk — Tvn i «s t 


F 


118 . 


15 


Tvoin^j' 3/20'-6/2 /79 


Gpn Of f i r»p 
Clerk 


M 


30. 


00 


Adv. Auto Tech. 10/2-12/4/72 


Auto Mechanic 




1 90 


00 




T'pnohpy* A i Hp 




120. 


00 


Ge n . Ps y c h . Spring Te r m 


Teacher Aide 


F 

X 




00 


TtFPFF COoddarfn Q/79-1 /7*=? 

Xj a X XJ ^ VJW \A\Jk<X .i. \JX / sJ / 4 ^ 1. ' i kJ 


Fflm ' Pfic;<r. Wl< 

X CLIil . V,/<XS v.^ Tl xV L . 






on 


Tvni HP- 1 79*^ -"^ 797/7*^ 


F 5^ At Hp 

XJ , O a r\ X vie? 


F 


29. 


00 


Counselling 10/8-11/12/72 


Office Mgr. 


F 


o u * 


oo 


Vi'.i(.)UWUli\.XIiy XU/ O 1^ / t / i £t 


xDy rLoo %;;IIIL> J. c7 X 


F 


61. 


00 


Dental Tech . Corres . 

7 /'^-l 9 /9Q /79 






4ft 


^o 


l.^t? ILLctX ic;C^Il. C-CiXXtJa, 

6/12-12/31/72 


Dental Asst. 








Pp'ir* PpA\/ rifant* !-^v7 10/1 '^/79 


L/t;IL Let X rt.Jr«,T^ u . 


F 


d J. . 


00 


7 1 9 /9Q/79 


X^v^ll Let X /laa L 1 




48. 


50 


Dental Tech . Corres . 

ft/19 — 19 /'^l 


XJK^kX UU X Mart u . 




25. 


00 


Prac . Prev. Dent * ry 10/13/72 


Dental Ass t . 


r 


X U J- , 


0*^ 


srzy yen. \j JL flu 111 , xJxr- \ , 

9/4-12/21/72 


Comm. Org. Wkr. 




X w X . 


09 


Ffiiir* Pcvf'h Q 9/91 /79 
xj U u C . r^a yt/ii. rJ/ 1* ±. £m7 /Lt L / i ^ 


v vJtlHU 1 \JX ^ . 11 K J. . 


F 


107. 


50 


Typing lb/24-'12/22./'72 


Clerk- Typist 


F 

r 


O . 


*J o 


Pnrrl i Q h 7 O Z'^— 1 /9 7 /7T 


LTtJ 11. WJIXC::. 

Clerk 










C^e^w CM' -f* i * » 

VjrtrlL , VJX X LV^t: 

P 1 i^l/* 

X t! i IV 




37. 


25 


Shorthand 2 /6 - 4 / 1 7 /' 7 .3 


Gen . Office 

PI PvV 

V..' X C X iV 


F 




00 


7/3-12/29/72 


Dental Ass.t. 




1 ft 

X o . 


^0 


VJxiW LcLX itrUiJ. v-'UXxtrc>. 

6/12-12/31/72 


Don ta 1 A^sst . 




25. 


00 


Prac. Prev. Dent Vry 10/13 /72 


Dental Asst. 


M 


47. 


50 


Elec. Wiring 10/5-12/7/72 


Maint . Man 
Helper 


F 


107. 


50 


Typing 10/24-12/22/72 


Clerk-Typist 


F 


37. 


50 


Dental Tech. Corres . 
9/29-12/31/72 


Dental Asst. 




25.00 


Prac. Prev. Dent ^ ry 10/1 3/72 


Dental Ass t . 
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APPENDIX A (cont'd) 
Sex Cost of Course Name and Dui'ation of Course SWP Job Title 



F 107.50 Typing 10/24-12/22/72 Teacher Aide 

F 50.50 Typing 10/4-1/10/73 Gen. Office Clk. 

F 21.00 Typing 1/23-3/27/73 Case Aide 

F 36.27 Theory, Methods, Asstg'. 

Dental Surgeon 10/24-11/3/72 Dental Asst. 

F 107.50 Typing 10/24-12/22/72 Teacher Aide 

M9 $6,951.49* Total Number Courses 79 



F49 



♦This total differs from actually expended funds since rebates 
were received in cases where clients could not complete certain 
courses . 
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